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Special Book and Album Offers 





CLOTH BOUND 
3 BOOKS, ONLY $1.00 


BEAUTIFUL 
ALBUMS, ONLY 


$].50 





SPECIAL $1.00 OFFER 


SPECIAL $1.50 OFFER 





A Short History 
of the U.S.S.R. 


Edited by PROF. A. V. SHESTAKOV 


This excellent history of the U.S.S.R., from 
earliest Russia to 1938, was selected as the 
best work in its class by the All-Union Gov- 
ernment Commission for judging textbooks. 
The book is profusely illustrated and includes 
six colored maps. Used as a school textbook, 
this history will be a valuable addition to any 
adult library. 


The Constitution 
of the U.S.S.R. 


The important document in a_ beautifully 
cloth-bound, well-printed edition. 


The Heroic Flight 
of the “Rodina” 


By L. BRONTMAN and L. KHVAT 


The story of the remarkable, record, non-stop 
flight from Moscow to the Far East, made by 
three Russian women flyers in 1938. A thrill- 
ing account of the journey which took 26 
hours and 29 minutes and covered 3,687 miles 
(5,947 kilometres), the forced landing on 
swampy ground in a primeval forest and the 
rescue. Many illustrations. 





The U.S.S.R. Album of 


Pictorial Statistics 


148 pages of tables, maps, and diagrams, 
beautifully done in many colors, provide a 
wealth of information on the state organiza- 
tion, economic development and_ cultural 
progress of the Soviet Union. Contains also 
many photographs of outstanding personalities 
and impo:tant events. Printed on fine paper 


and bound in durable red cloth. 


Soviet Painting 


Folic of 48 lovely, full-color postcard repro- 
ductions of Soviet paintings, depicting scenes 
from Soviet life. Every important artist is 
represented including Maltsev, Vasiliev, 


Pimenov, Deineka and Merkulov. 


Soviet Sculpture 


Folio of 24 of the finest pieces of sculpture 
by Soviet Masters are presented in two-tone 
photogravure postcards. The works of 
Mukhina, Biryukov, Tomsky, Nikoladze, 
Glebov and other well-known sculptors are 
included. 


Only a limited quantity of these books and albums are avail- 
able. Make sure of getting yours by mailing in this coupon today 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORPORATION 


255 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find check (or money order) for $.....................-5 


for which please send me: 


0 SPECIAL DOLLAR OFFER 


0 SPECIAL $1.50 OFFER 





WAR and PEACE 
IN FINLAND 


A DOCUMENTED SURVEY 


Prepared and Edited by 
Alter Brody, Theodore Bayer, Isidor 
Schneider and Jessica Smith 


HIS 128 page booklet, complete 

with map and official docu- 
ments, exploring the origins, narrat- 
ing the course and analyzing the 
outcome of the Soviet-Finnish con- 
flict is an indispensable guide to 
an understanding of recent events 
and Soviet foreign policy. 


Single copies, 25c 


In lots of 5 to 20 copies, 20c per 
copy 


Larger quantities 35°/, discount 


Order today from 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd St. New York City 

















THE AMERICAN RUSSIAN 
INSTITUTE 


56 West 45th Street, New York City 
Telephone MUrray Hill 2-0312 


OFFERS: 
© A Library of books on the US.S.R., 


current Soviet periodicals, and refer- 
ence books in English and Russian 


@ A Translation Service which can keep 
you posted on Soviet developments in 
your field 


@ An Information Service ready to an- 
swer all questions of fact on the So- 
viet Union 


@ A semi-monthly News Bulletin con- 
taining articles keyed to current 
events on all phases of Soviet life and 
economy 


© A Quarterly on the Soviet Union with 
articles more extensive and more in- 
tensive than those in the Bulletin— 
full bibliographies, translations of im- 
portant decrees and a news chronol- 
ogy of events in and related to the 
Soviet Union. 


All these are comprised in the service 
given to Members of the American 
Russian Institute. 


Our facts are authentic — our figures 
are checked. 


Membership $5.00 per year 
Subscription $2.00 per year 
(Bulletin and Quarterly) 
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SHALL, ISIDOR SCHNEIDER, ISOBEL WALKER SOULE, MAXWELL S, STEWART 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Ben Tuomas is an American worker 
who has lived and worked in the Soviet 
Union for eight years. He has been a 
member in good standing for twenty-two 
years of the International Association of 
Machinists—A. F. of L. and was formerly 
President of Philadelphia Lodge 159. This 
is the second of a series of articles he is 


writing for us on his experiences in the 
USSR. 


Wittram Maxwett is an American 
journalist who has lived in the Soviet 
Union and has contributed articles on 
various aspects of Soviet life. 


Beatrice Wess is co-author with her 
husband Sidney Webb, of many notable 
books. They were founders of Fabian So- 
cialism, and have won world-wide fame 
for their scientifically carried out socio- 
logical studies. Applying their method to 
a study of the Soviet system they pro- 
duced their authoritative and monumental 
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Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of $ 
$1.00 for 8 months. Published monthly by the S. R. T. Publications, Inc., 114 East 32 


Street, New York, N. Y 


two volume work, “Soviet. Communism,” 
which has become a classic. 


Samuet A. Corson is a young physi- 
ologist and science writer. He has been 
reviewing Soviet scientific literature for 
American and British scientific journals. 


Iswwor ScHNEIDER, who has recently be- 
come a member of our editorial council, is 
a poet, novelist and critic. On the second 
of the Guggenheim Fellowships awarded 
him in creative writing he traveled to the 
Soviet Union where he spent twenty 
months with his family. 


Lucien Zacuarorr is the author of the 
book, “This Is War, Everyman’s Guide To 
Modern Warfare.” He is a well known 
American journalist specializing in avia- 
tion and military matters and on the 
Soviet Union. His informative articles on 
the Soviet Union cover many aspects of 
Soviet life. 


Ear P. Hanson is an engineer and ex- 
plorer. His work has included exploration 
in the Arctic regions. He has contributed 
ee Russia Today before, in this 

eld. 
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Almost at 
the Goal 


WO issues back we told you 

about the offer of a friend of the 
magazine to contribute $2000 if 
other readers of the magazine would 
match it with their contributions. 


The purpose of the contributions 
was to build up a fund for a circu- 
lation drive that would enable us 


to reach new readers. 


In our last issue we were able 
to announce that almost half the 
matching $2000 had been raised and 
that an equivalent sum from the 
original offer was made available to 


us. 


Now we are able to report that 
only a few hundred dollars remain 
to be collected to make the full sum 
available to us; and that the promo- 
tion work already started is bring- 
ing in scores of new subscribers 
every day. 


We are almost at our goal and we 
count on your help to reach it this 
month. In these times, it is vitally 
important for the American people 
to know the truth about the Soviet 
Union; and Soviet Russia Topay is 
the only magazine that brings the 
truth to the American people. 


We have an opportunity to in- 
crease the circulation of the maga- 
zine. We know that our readers want 
us to realize that opportunity. Help 


_us realize it by mailing in your con- 


tribution, large or smiall, to-day. 


Circulation Drive Fund 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


I enclose $............. for the Circulation Drive 























For Closer Contact Between Two Great 
Neutrals 


HE warnings uttered by the Soviet Union ever since 

it was granted a voice in world councils went un- 
heeded; its patient efforts to organize the world for peace 
were rebuffed; and now modern war with all its innova- 
tions in horror, has engulfed Western Europe. 

By its wisdom the Soviet Union has preserved its own 
vast area and its numerous peoples, and with them the 
peoples of the East Baltic from the war. Now other small 
states are turning toward her as the most promising haven 
of peace. 

Our country too can be a focus for peace. Despite the war- 
tending policies of the government, tests of public opinion 
have reaffirmed the deep desire of our people for peace. 
At this time, therefore, the cause of world peace could be 
substantially served by extending and deepening the rela- 
tions between the two great neutral peoples, the two great 
peoples who desire world peace. 

In these days when the precious fruits of civilization are 
being blasted, and the miracles of science applied to instru- 
ments of horror and death, these two countries should be 
acting together to build toward an era in which mankind 
can again breathe freely. The two countries have so much 
to give each other, so much to preserve between them for 
the future of the world. 

The rich areas of possible cooperation between the two 
countries have been largely untapped. From the days when 
Charles P. Steinmetz, the great electrical genius, offered 
Lenin his help in the Soviet electrification program, but 
could not carry through his offer because of lack of diplo- 
matic relations, until today when Ales Hrdlicka, one of 
our leading anthropologists, pleads for closer cooperation 
between American and Soviet scientists, enormous oppor- 
tunities to serve mankind through pooling of the scientific 
knowledge of two great peoples have been largely wasted. 
The extraordinary Soviet transpolar flights to America, 
the correlated weather reports and exchange of other 
scientific information, pointed the way to a period of closer 
relations with the Soviet Union. Possibilities of increased 
trade and cultural intercourse which would have brought 
great material advantage and spiritual satisfaction to both 
peoples have opened up in recent years. But war tensions 
and hysteria have again brought an adverse trend, culminat- 
ing in the folly of the moral embargo. 

The voice of sanity must triumph over these obstacles. 
In these grave times the cause of world peace and of human 
culture calls for increasing cooperation between the two 
great neutral states, cooperation in the interest of both their 
peoples, of humanity, of the future of civilization itself. 


_ 


Frontispiece—T. Savelieva, staff scientist of the Zoological 
Institute of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, studying a 
star-fish found in Arctic waters 


The Soviet Union, Focus of Peace 


6647 OU can discount the recent reports of further severe 

Russian demands on Finland. Finnish diplomatic 
sources say that the Soviet has stuck closely to the terms 
of the treaty and has shown no signs of attempting to 
drive a harder bargain.” Newsweek, May 13. 

From Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania have already come 
a stream of reports of the scrupulous Soviet adherence to 
the terms of its pacts with these countries. Their inde- 
pendence intact, enjoying security and normal economic life 
as a result of their mutual aid and trade treaties with the 
Soviet Union, these countries are now looked at with 
almost envious glances by some states that not so long ago 
professed to look at them with glances of sympathy. 

It has been hard for a world accustomed to the double 
meanings and evasions of ordinary diplomatic language to 
become accustomed to the new standard of direct and out- 
spoken international relations that is being set by the 
Soviet Union. 

Gradually however it is being understood and acknowl- 
edged that Soviet expressions of policy mean what they say. 
The Allied rulers must be rueing their long, haughty and, 
now as proved, tragic indifference to the warnings of Soviet 
spokesmen. 

Now it is beginning to be acknowledged that the Soviet 
proposals to the Baltic States were exactly what they pro- 
fessed to be, a move to preserve the Eastern Baltic as an 
area of neutrality and peace. The scrupulousness with 


-which the victorious Soviet State has observed its treaty 


obligations to Finland has removed lingering doubts among 
many. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that a number of 
the smaller nations of Europe are turning with a new hope- 
fulness toward the Soviet Union. Sweden, whose reaction- 
aries only a few months ago were frantically pushing her 
toward war with the Soviet Union, is now seeking to 
improve its half-stifled economy through Soviet trade; and 
is looking toward the might of the Soviet Union as a lee 
in the growing cyclone area of the war. 

As we go to press a Swedish delegation is in Moscow 
and trade negotiations are going on. The Swedish press, 
including the conservative papers, feature the importance 
of Soviet-Swedish trade. Typical is the editorial in the 
conservative Nya Dagligt Allehanda: “Trade with the 
USSR can and must be considerably increased.” In the pro- 
jected increased trade between the Soviet Union and 
Sweden the railroad connection across Finland, provided 
for in the treaty with Finland, will play a large part. The 
Soviet section of this line, from Kandalaksha to the Finnish 
border, has been completed. Kandalaksha is an important 
station on the Murmansk Railroad and the new line will 
therefore provide transport connections both with Lenin- 
grad and the chief Soviet Arctic port. 

In the Balkans there has been an important shift in ori- 
entation of several states. Bulgaria rejoices in its trade 
agreement with the Soviet Union. Yugoslavia, which has 
never had diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union, has 
recently concluded a trade pact and is apparently seeking 
to amplify its relations with the Soviet Union in_ other 
directions. 

The trade agreement with Yugoslavia-calls for a turn- 
over. for 1940-41 of 176,000,000 dinars. (The Yugoslav 
dinar has a nominal exchange value of about 2% cents). 
The chief items of trade would be: from the Soviet Unien, 
agricultural and other machinery, kerosene, and cotton; 
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from Yugoslavia, copper, lead and zinc ore concentrates, 
lard and other commodities. 

There have been attempts, especially in the Anglo- 
French press, to discredit these new Soviet-Baltic rapproche- 
ments as a revival of the Pan-Slav movement which had 
been fostered by Tsarist foreign policy. The Soviet Union 
has made a stinging repudiation of this slander. The official 
news agency Tass announced: 


“Tass is authorized to state that all these reports are 
not only incorrect but ridiculous, since, in the opinion of 
responsible Soviet quarters, Pan-Slavism in general and in 
the sphere of foreign policy in particular, is a thoroughly 
reactionary trend absolutely incompatible with the policy 
of the Soviet State.” 


Further East, Iran has signed a new trade agreement 
with the Soviet Union, the terms of which have been a 
reafirmation of the cordial relations between the two coun- 
tries. And recently, in Turkish utterances, there has been 
a resumption of the former friendly tone. And even 
American commentators in magazine articles on possible 
military operations in the Near East now emphasize the 
strength of the Soviet influence in these areas. _ 

These facts confirm the position of the Soviet Union as 
a focus for the preservation of peace in a war-ravaged 
world. 


New Posts for Voroshilov and Timoshenko 


Y appointment of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars — 


Klimenti E. Voroshilov, First Marshal of the Soviet 
Union, on May 8 became assistant chairman of the Council 
of Peoples’ Commissars and head of a new commission 
co-ordinating the national defense and in charge of nomina- 
tions to the upper personnel of the defense forces of the 
Soviet Union. 

To his former post of Commissar of Defense the council 
appointed Semyon K. Timoshenko, Commander of the Kiev 
Military District, who was simultaneously named Marshal 
of the Soviet Union together with Boris N. Shaposhnikov 
and Gregory Kulik. Marshal Timoshenko was famous for 
his exploits as a cavalry commander in the Civil War, and, 
as has now been revealed, won new distinctions in the cam- 
paigns in Poland and Finland. 

The American press, its news nose quivering for impli- 
cations in this event, spoke of purges, liquidations and so 
on, but was forced to acknowledge in subsequent dispatches, 
that there was no evidence of a purge, that the report 
meant exactly what it stated, namely that Marshal Voroshi- 
lov had become an assistant chairman of the Council of 
Peoples’ Commissars and chairman of its important Defense 
Committee; and if any interpretation was to be ventured, 
the event could be interpreted as giving added responsibili- 
ties to the Soviet Union’s first Marshal, since his new 
post involves co-ordination of all branches of national 
defense—military, naval, and air—plus problems of defense 
industries and transportation. 


Science and the Arctic 


‘RECENT article “Russia Controls the Arctic” by 
Ladislas Farago, printed in Asia Magazine, calls for 
comment. ; 
Setting out to asperse Soviet achievements in the Arctic, 
by the very necessity of describing how the Soviet Union 
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has developed its Far North it becomes a tribute to those 
achievements. 

Mr. Farago describes the new Arctic settlements, the new 
Arctic industrial developments, the creation of the trans- 
Arctic shipping route and the parallel air routes and notes 
that all of these are now run almost entirely on fuel and 
power extracted and generated within the Arctic Circle. 

All the credit due to the farsightedness and organization 
that made this possible would be cancelled by Mr. Farago 
because the Soviet Union has taken measures to protect 
these creations of Socialist enterprise by developing air and 
naval bases along the Arctic coast. 

In what sort of world does Mr. Farago imagine himself 
that he can expect the Soviet Union to leave its Arctic 
coasts unprotected ? 

Yet Mr. Farago offers this as proof that the Soviet 
Union is not and never was interested in science since it 
began its Arctic explorations. In the course of his remarks 
Mr. Farago speaks insultingly of the work of Ivan Papanin 
and his status as a scientist. 

All this proceeds either from ignorance or a malicious © 
desire to misrepresent the aims of Soviet science. The Soviet 
Union exalts science because it considers all science, both 
“pure” and applied, of value to mankind. The Soviet 
Union is the first nation in the world to place its whole 
political and economic structure on a scientific basis. 

The Soviet exploitation and development of the Arctic, 
as Vilhjalmur Stefansson has often pointed out, as Earl P. 
Hanson emphasizes in his review in this issue and as other 
Arctic explorers have repeatedly testified, is not a series of 
individual and unrelated acts of heroism, but a steady, 
planned advance, co-ordinated with the entire development 
of the Soviet Union. And if, in turn, it has to be co- 
ordinated with the plans for national defense it is not the 
fault of the one country in the world which proposed gen- 
eral disarmament and was rebuffed by the other powers in 
its successive proposals to keep the world at peace. 

As for the aspersions upon Papanin it might be well to 
remind Mr. Farago that Columbus was not a licensed 
navigator. The Soviet Union does not withhold the title 
of scientist from those who, whether they have diplomas 
or not, have made important contributions to science. In 
the Soviet Academy are not a few distinguished figures who 
have no framed diplomas on their parlor walls. 


Lore and His Sources 


IGH up in the ranks of the professional anti-Soviet 

slanderers, is Ludwig Lore, news misinterpreter for 
the New York Post. One of his recent slanders was to 
quote a Jewish Telegraphic Agency report to the effect 
that the magazine Bezbozhnik, organ of the Soviet Anti- 
Religious Society, had published a table of ten command- 
ments for cooperation between Germany and the Soviet 
Union in a world attack on religion. Examination of files 
of the magazine Bezbozhnik disclose no such material. 
And a statement has been issued by E. Sheinman, associate 
editor of Bezbozhnik to the effect that: “The dispatch 
printed in the New York Post is a stupid and malicious 
invention.” An inquiry to the Jewish Telegraphic Agency 
brought the admission that its source was not the Bez- 
bozhnik but the French Agence Radio. 

Sources for checking this story that he seized upon so 
avidly were of course available to Mr. Lore. But checking 
on an anti-Soviet dispatch would be a violation of his 
peculiar professional ethics. 
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Soviet-British Trade Negotiations 


N a communiqué issued by Tass, the Soviet news agency, 
on May 22, the Soviet attitude toward the preliminary 
trade negotiations with England is made clear. The USSR 
is entirely willing to carry on trade with England on a basis 
of absolute equality and reciprocity of obligations, and to 
give assurances that imports from England will not be re- 
exported to Germany. It is unwilling, however, to sub- 
ordinate its trade policy to the war aims of any foreign 
state, or to discuss with Great Britain questions of Soviet- 
German trade which fall solely under the competence of 
the Soviet Government. The communiqué follows: 


“The foreign press has published incorrect reports misrep- 
resenting the progress and character of the preliminary nego- 
tiations on trade relations between the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain. Tass is authorized to state the following: 


“1. As far back as autumn of 1939 the British Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, Viscount Halifax, conveyed to the So- 
viet Ambassador in London, Ivan Maisky, the desire of the 
British Government to start negotiations with the Soviet 
Government regarding a trade agreement. In reply the Soviet 
Government agreed in principle to conduct trade negotiations. 

“However, a number of steps ‘undertaken by the British 
Government to. curtail and restrict trade with the USSR 
(the cancellation of Soviet orders for industrial equipment), 
the detention of Soviet merchant vessels with cargoes for the 
USSR, the hostile attitude towards the USSR adopted by the 
British Government during the conflict between the USSR 
and Finland, and also the leading part of the British Govern- 
ment in the expulsion of the USSR from the League of Na- 
tions—all this could not contribute to the satisfactory prog- 
ress of these negotiations. 


“2. After the conclusion of the peace treaty between the 
USSR and Finland, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
Butler on March 18, 1940, on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment again proposed to Mr. Maisky to commence trade ne- 
gotiations. Replying to this proposal, Mr. Maisky on March 
27 informed Lord Halifax that the Soviet Government would 
agree to trade negotiations if the British Government dis- 
played a genuine readiness for a favorable solution of the 
problems of Anglo-Soviet trade and in particular if, before 
beginning the negotiations, it released the Soviet steamers 
Selenga and Mayakovsky detained by the British authorities. 

“On April 19, Lord Halifax handed Mr. Maisky the reply 
of the British Government in which the latter expressed a 
wish to learn the concrete proposals of the Soviet Govern- 
ment regarding a trade agreement and at the same time de- 
manded a guarantee that goods imported by the Soviet Union 
be destined not for Germany but for consumption in the 
USSR itself. Besides, the British Government linked up the 
question of the conclusion of a trade agreement between the 
USSR and England with restriction of trade relations between 
the USSR and Germany. 

“Mr. Maisky conveyed to Lord Halifax the Soviet reply 
to the British proposals, the gist of which follows: 


“a) The USSR, being a neutral country, has traded and 
will trade both with the belligerents and with neutrals, being 
guided by its own requirements as regards the export and 
import of commodities. 


“b) The Soviet Union has a trade agreement with Germany 
which the USSR observes and will observe, deeming it inad- 
missible to make it a subject of negotiations with third coun- 
tries, just as the USSR does not intend to make the question 
of trade agreements between Britain and other countries the 
subject of negotiations between the two countries. 


“c) The Soviet Government agrees to restore trade rela- 
tions with Britain on the basis of reciprocity, so long as such 
an agreement would not require the violation of obligations 
concerning trade undertaken by each party with regard to 
other countries. In doing so, the Soviet Government has in 
mind negotiations on a trade agreement under which the 
USSR would secure the import of goods from Britain for its 
own requirements and not for re-export. 


“d) The release of the Soviet steamers Selenga and May- 
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akovsky detained by the British authorities would form the 
best preliminary condition for the commencement of nego- 
tiations and the conclusion of a trade agreement. 

“3) On May 8, Lord Halifax handed Mr. Maisky a 
memorandum stating the viewpoint of the British Govern- 
ment concerning the reply of the Soviet Government of April 


- 29. Instead of concrete proposals regarding trade negotia- 


tions, the British Government raised in its memorandum a 
whole number of new questions regarding trade relations be- 
tween the USSR and Germany. The questions included: the 
substance of trade agreements between the USSR and Ger- 
many, the amount and terms of the delivery of goods from the 
USSR to Germany, the possibility of the restriction and con- 
trol of the supply of war material by the USSR to Germany 
and the transit of goods to Germany via the USSR, the 
definition of the methods of control over the use of goods 
imported from England to the USSR, the provision of the 
USSR with a market for Soviet goods exported to Germany. 

“With regard to the detention by the British authorities of 
the two Soviet steamers Selenga and Mayakovsky with car- 
goes destined for consumption in the USSR, the British Gov- 
ernment, instead of replying, in essence confined itself to a 
formal reference to the fact that these vessels were handed 
over to the French Government and proposed that the Soviet 
Government conclude an agreement on contraband control. 
In the memorandum Lord Halifax reiterated the desire of 
the British Government to subordinate trade relations be- 
tween Britain and the USSR to Britain’s war aims. 

“4. On May 20, the People’s Commissar for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Viacheslav Molotov, sent the reply of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to Lord Halifax’s memorandum of May 8. In its 
reply the Soviet Government emphasized that it cannot subor- 
dinate the trade policy of the USSR to the war aims of any 
foreign state. Being a sovereign state, the Soviet Union will 
carry on its foreign trade with both belligerents and neutrals 
on the basis of the principles of complete equality of the par- 
ties and reciprocity of obligations. 

“The new questions concerning trade of the USSR with 
Germany contained in Lord Halifax’s May 8 memorandum 
fall wholly and completely under the competence of the Soviet 
Government and cannot form the subject of negotiations. As 
regards imports from Britain, the Soviet Government has 
already stated in April that it intends to import goods from 
Britain for its own requirements and not for re-export. The 
explanations of the British Government concerning the de- 
tention of the Soviet steamers Selenga and Mayakovsky can- 
not be regarded as convincing and the Soviet Government 
considers that the British Government is responsible for the 
detention of the said ships. 

“The Soviet Government notes that the very fact that the 
British Government raised for discussion questions falling 
solely under the competence of the Soviet Government does 
not testify to a desire of the British Government to conduct 
trade negotiations with the USSR.” 


In this connection, a report published in the New York 
Times on May 23rd is significant. The Times report states 
that exporters are estimating that Soviet orders, which 
amounted to about $10,000,000 a month early this year, 
were reduced to about half that figure last month due to 
“lack of transportation facilities.” Here we see the effects 
of the “moral embargo” against the USSR imposed on the 
absolutely false pretext of civilian bombings in Finland 
which never occurred, and continued without any pretext 
whatsoever after the conclusion of the Soviet-Finnish peace. 
The only explanation of this embargo can be the desire 
to reserve all possible materials for the Allies. Another 
factor cutting into the Soviet-American trade is the direct 
operation of the British blockade against the port of Vladi- 
vostok, interfering with the delivery of goods purchased in 
America by the USSR. Thus the United States is per- 
mitting the war aims of Great Britain to interfere with 
normal intercourse with the one great neutral nation with 
whom she should rather be developing peaceful trade, closer 
and more friendly contacts, and cooperation to stop the war. 
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“A VITAL DISCOVERY 
IN SOCIAL SCIENCE” 


By BEATRICE WEBB 


Planned production for community consump- 
tion as the alternative to the profit system 


We print below a postcript written 
by Beatrice Webb to the Webbs’ con- 
tribution in the symposium volume, 
“Living Philosophies,’ a new British 
edition of which was recently issued. 
The postcript was added in the hope 
of helping to offset the dangerous anti- 
. Soviet agitation whipped up during the 
hostilities in Finland. 

For permission to reprint this excerpt 
we wish to make grateful acknowledge- 
ment to Simon and Schuster who hold 
the American copyright, and who pub- 
lished the American edition under the 
title “I Believe,’ and to Mrs. Webb 


herself. 


THINK, before the British Gov- 
ernment proceeds to further hostile 
action against the Soviet Union, it may 
be desirable that public opinion should 
be informed as to the structure and 
working of the social institutions re- 
cently established in that huge conti- 
nent. In order to contribute, however 
imperfectly, to this knowledge, I am 
glad to add to my “Living Philosophy” 
* published in 1928, the postscript of 
1938 describing what I believe to be 
the relative value of planned produc- 
tion for community consumption—the 
economic order of the USSR—to the 
capitalist profitmaking which domin- 
ates our own country. Omitting the 
first paragraph which sums up the pre- 
ceding essay, here it is. 

Now it so happens that since the 
publication in 1930 of “Living Philoso- 
phies,” my husband and I have visited 
Russia and spent our energies, by our 
practised methods in studying the po- 
litical, economic and cultural organi- 
zation of the USSR; the available 
result being 1400 pages, some of which 
are perhaps technically important 
rather than romantically readable. In 
this postscript I shall not attempt to 
summarize them: I shall limit myself 
to what seems to us a vital discovery 
in social science made and in process 
of being applied by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, throughout their vast territory 
with its 170 million inhabitants. If it 
be desired to maximize the production 
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of services and commodities and to 
distribute them in a way that will 
bring about a healthy, happy and cul- 
tured life, for all the inhabitants, ir- 
respective of race or occupation, the 
exploitation of man by man, whether 
by landlord, capitalist employer, trad- 
er or financier, must be made a penal 
offence, to be prevented, prohibited and 
if persisted in, punished, exactly as 
theft and fraud are dealt with in capi- 
talist states. 

Why must profitmaking be made a 
crime? Because the Bolsheviks believe 
that the profitmaking motive leads in- 
evitably and universally to a cor- 
ruption and perversion of the economic 
system; that it divides the community 
into two nations, the rich and the 
poor; that it concentrates power in the 
hands of the wealthy, and keeps the 
wage-earners and the peasants in a 
state of poverty and dependence; that 
it produces a disastrous alternation of 
booms and slumps, with a permanent 
army of unemployed persons, tragically 
deteriorating in health and happiness, 
skill and character. This profitmaking 
motive even leads to the destruction of 
natural resources, and turns forests and 
fertile plains into sandswept deserts. 

What is the substitute for the profit- 
making motive? The alternative has 
been discovered in planned production 
for community consumption. This does 
not mean the abolition of personal 
property, or having all things in com- 
mon. On the contrary, there has been 
and still is a steadily increasing amount 
of personal property in the USSR. But 
it is distributed among the whole popu- 
lation: none of it is heaped uncondi- 
tionally upon a class of rich persons. 
It does not mean the universal en- 
gagement at wages, by the state, or 
the consumers’ cooperative movement. 
More than half of all the families of 
the USSR are not working for wages 
at all, but are working with their own 
instruments of production, either in- 
dividually or cooperatively, living in 
their own houses and sharing among 
themselves their own produce; for in- 
stance, in the quarter of a million col- 








lective farms. 
labor, or engage in trading or specula- 
tion, or let their property to rent-pay- 
ing tenants. 

The scant space of a postscript does 
not permit an explanation of the con- 
stitution and working of the central 
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planning department (Gosplan) at 
Moscow, with its elaborate statistical 
and audit departments, and its subsidi- 
ary regional, industrial, agricultural 
and cultural departments, scattered 
over the huge territory of the USSR. 
The purpose of Gosplan is to combine 
the maximum of production with the 
minimum of expenditure in the short- 
est possible time. Hence it develops 
its own type of efficiency movement, 
and its own brand of rationalization. 
Judged by the amount produced, 
whether in capital or consumers’ goods, 
in railways or canals, in hospitals or 
universities, in scientific research or 
holiday resorts, this planned produc- 
tion for community consumption has 
been brilliantly successful. 

Remember that the Soviet Govern- 
ment started with an immense terri- 
tory, inhabited by 142 millions; the 
vast majority being poverty-stricken, 
illiterate and deplorably superstitious. 
For the first two or three years it was 
confronted, not only by civil war, but 
by invading armies, the Germans, then 
the British, American, French and 
lastly the Japanese. In the ensuing 
fifteen years the Soviet Government 
have built up a great manufacturing 
industry, today in aggregate output 
second only to that of the United 
States; they have mechanized their 
agriculture, thereby not only securing 
the nation’s food supply, but also 
greatly increasing their harvests of flax 
and hemp, cotton and tea. Incidentally 
they have abolished mass unemploy- 
ment. 

And now I come to the great- 
est achievement. From the Arctic 
Ocean to the Black Sea, from the 
Baltic to the Pacific, they have created 
a gigantic health and educational sys- 
tem, a universal network of creches 
and schools, colleges and universities, 

(Continued on page 33) 
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ADVANCES OF SOVIET ECONOMY 


Recent developments in industry, agriculture and social and 
cultural services reveal a vigorously growing economic organism 


N April 3, at the sixth session of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
the Soviet budget for 1940 was passed. 
Certain important features of this 
budget went uncommented upon in 
the general press, such as the fact that 
it was a _ balanced budget, with 
revenues exceeding expenditures; that 
these revenues are derived chiefly from 
the profits of socialized industry, only 
a small proportion of the whole, 5.3 
per cent, coming from taxation of in- 
dividuals; and that the biggest item 
in the table of expenditures was for 
investments in the national ecoonomy— 
dams, power stations, factories, mines, 
machine and tractor stations, apart- 
ment houses, etc. 

What the general press fastened on 
was the defense item in the budget, 
representing 31.7 per cent of the total. 
The 1939 defense appropriation had 
been 38 per cent of the total. Actu- 
ally, therefore, although the 1940 
appropriation is larger, the proportion 
tc the total is lower than the year 
before. It is also important to note 
that, unlike other countries where 
military appropriations mean pinching 
‘on cultural and welfare services, and 
neglect of essential developments in 
the national economy, there has been 
no halt in the continuous expansion of 
industry and agriculture, nor in cul- 
tural and social services, in the Soviet 
Union. 


The Budget is Passed 
The budget was brought in by 


Finance Commissar Arsene Zverev, 
put in the hands of the budget com- 
mittee of the Supreme Soviet, a com- 
mittee headed by the woman trade 
union leader, Claudia Nikolayeva, 
was then referred by her to the as- 
sembled deputies, and passed with 
changes originating in the committee 
meetings and in the discussions from 
the floor. The principal change was 
the increase in revenue estimates from 
182,600,000,000 rubles to 183,954,- 
630,000. Even with this rise the 
revenue estimates are conservatively 
figured. Last year’s estimates total- 
ling 155,000,000,000 and, similarly 
arrived at, were exceeded in actual 
revenue receipts by 2,800,000,000 
rubles. 

The principal sources of revenue 
are the following (in rubles) : 


Industry and trade......... 130,716,900,000 
NL ek ona cnc nede-s 11,171,000,000 
Taxes on the population..... —_ 9,703,000,000 
Payments from industry, ear- 

marked for the social insur- 

ance fund................ 9,136,000,000 


The expenditures, 179,700,700,000 
rubles as compared with 153 billions 
the year before, are allocated under the 
following main heads (in rubles) : 


Investments in the national 


I dacs 4 Sinie oNes 57,117,500,000 
SSS ere ee eee 57,066,200,000 
Cultural and social services.. 42,875,400,000 
Budgets of government de- 

partments............... 15,150,600,000 
Reserve fund.............. 5,011,000,000 
Interest and bonus payments 

on state loans............ 2,480,000,000 


57 billion rubles 


The more than 


By WILLIAM MAXWELL 


allotted to investments in the national 
economy include 8 billion rubles for 
the expansion of machine and tractor 
stations which provide tractor and 
other mechanized services, and machine 
repair service, to groups of collective 
farms. The equipment of these sta- 
tions is to be augmented and the num- 
ber increased from 6,495 to 6,900. Of 
the 405 new stations 275 are to be 
organized in Western Byelo-Russia 
and Western Ukraine. 
Appropriations Cultural and 
Social Services 


for 


Of the nearly 43 billions appropri- 
ated for cultural and social services, 
over 23 billions go to education, close 
to 10 billions to public health, and 8 
billions to social insurance. A special 
appropriation of two billions was 
voted to develop cultural and social 
services in Western Byelo-Russia and 
Western Ukraine to assist them in 
advancing to the level of the rest of 
the Soviet Union. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
government appropriations in cultural 
and social services do not cover the 
whole of Soviet provisions in these 
fields. The trade unions appropriate 
huge sums and carry on wide activi- 
ties. For example, in 1936, the trade 
unions budgeted 2,441,800,000 rubles 
for health protection and nurseries, in 
addition to 4,252,600,000 rubles al- 
located for these purposes in the state 
budget. 

Providing for expenditures of 179 


Construction of the dam at the Rybinsk hydroelectric station, part of the Greater Volga Plan of fifteen power stations 





to increase river navigation, furnish light and power and irrigation to vast areas, and link six seas 





billion rubles as compared with 153 
billions the year before, a total in- 
crease of 17 per cent; providing for 
substantial advances in every field of 
Soviet activity; with the largest single 
item devoted to the expansion of the 
national economy, the Soviet budget 
reflects a vigorous and growing econ- 
omic organism as compared with the 
crisis-ridden or war-cancered economy 
of other nations in our time. 


They Said It Couldn’t Be Done 


The 
of the 
history. 

The first Five-Year Plan began 
operations in 1928. The very notion 
that a nation’s economy could be 
planned, coordinated and operated in 
wasteless and integrated unity, and all 
without the drive of private profit, 
was revolutionary. The experts of 
Western capitalism said it could not 
be done. Their climatologists said that 
the climate of the country called for 
too great an expenditure of energy in 
counteracting the continental extremes 
of temperature, to make it possible 
for the people to achieve an advanced 
modern. industry. ‘Their geologists as- 
serted that the resources of the country 
were insufficient to provide the mate- 
rial basis for a modern industry. Their 
historians insisted that the culture lag 
of the formerly oppressed peoples of 
the country could not be overcome for 
several generations at least, and there- 
fore the Soviet attempt to create a 
modern large scale industry, requiring 
skilled workers and a trained technical 
and management staff, would fail. 
Their psychologists insisted that with- 
out the profit incentive the human 
motors would not run. 

All these predictions have been 
swept into the rubbish heap of history 
by the triumphant march of Soviet 
planned economy. In answer to the 
climatologists Soviet enterprise pushed 
industry and even agriculture beyond 
the Arctic circle; developed naviga- 
tion routes across the Arctic Ocean 
for the first time in history and built 
big new cities in the Far North. A 
geological and general scientific sur- 
vey, carried out on an unprecedented 
scale, has revealed and continues to re- 
veal unequalled resources of ores, fuels 
and power. The extent and intensity 
of the Soviet drive for culture has suc- 
ceeded, in less than a single genera- 
tion, in transforming an_ illiterate, 
peasant people into one of the most 
advanced peoples in the world, and 


rise of Soviet industry is one 
major phenomena of human 
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building up a Soviet intelligentsia that 
has supplied Soviet economy with first 
class technicians, professionals and 
management staff. Socialist emulation, 





the endless horizons of opportunity, 
coupled with job and health security 
have provided psychological drives and 
confidence more vigorous and deeper 


the new stimuli of collective owner- 
ship and the Stakhanovite movement, 


than the questionable drives of the 
profit motive. 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, RETAIL TRADE AND RAILROAD TRAFFIC 
IN THE USSR IN 1938 AND 1939 


The State Planning Commission of the USSR has published the following figures of Industria 
Production and Retail trade, by value, in constant prices of 1926-27, as well as of Railroad Traffic 
by the number of railroad cars loaded per day. 


In Million Rubles, 1926-27 Prices 








Gain 1939 
over 1938 
1938 1939 (percent) 
I. Production of State Industry of All-Union, Union- 
Republican Commissariats and Local Commissariats 
of the Union Republics.................00..000e 84103.7 | 96462.0 14.7 
Including: 
Union Commissariats for Machine-Building In- 
ERE IE TLS aie ee ee ay 10572.9 11975.2 13.5 
Union Commissariats for Defense Industry... ... 11556.2 | 16935.0 46.5 
Union Commissariat for Coal Industry......... 1888.0 2062.5 9.2 
Union Commissariat for Petroleum Industry... . 2836.1 2973.6 4.8 
Union Commissariat for Electric Stations and 
Electrical Industry...........0.0.cccceesee8 3837.6 4117.3 7.8 
Union Commissariat for Ferrous Metallurgy (Iron 
ek hn dnas dass tal ese ee 5278.9 5524.6 4.7 
Union Commissariat for Non-Ferrous Metallurgy 1419.4 1618.9 14.1 
Union Commissariat for Building Materials Indus- 
TS EAI eT EE en 1549.8 1632.6 5.3 
Union Commissariat for Chemical Industry... .. 3860.4 4346.5 12.6 
Union Commissariat for Forest Products Industry 2848.1 2999.3 5.3 
Union Commissariat for Textile Industry. ...... 9054.5 9850.8 8.8 
Union Commissariat for Light Industry......... 7091.7 7668.0 8.1 
Union Commissariat for Foodstuffs Industry.... | 10349.9 11263.9 8.8 
Union Commissariat for Meat and Dairy Products 
ETI EE DA 3790.8 4329.5 14.2 
Union Commissariat for Fish Industry.......... 846.5 942.6 11.4 
Union Commissariat for Agricultural Procurement 2072.8 2445.8 18.0 
All-Union, Union Republican, Non-Industrial 
IIE. ooo 6 oie oss vc cn eavesvavusds 2567.3 2780.1 8.3 
Union-Republican Commissariats for Local Indus- 
Rais iain ota inng bist b ow eae cabana ee 2412.5 2702.7 12.0 
Union-Republican Commissariats for Local Fuel 
SE aA RS et Re: 270.3 293.0 8.4 
II. Production of Industrial Cooperatives.............. 15025.5 18177.3 21.0 
III. Retail Trade Turnover, including sale of meals in pub- 
TE rn rrr 140020 163456 16.7 
IV. Average Daily Carloadings on All Railroads......... 88046 93374 6.1 














A general, long range picture of the industrial growth of 
the Soviet Union may be gained from the chart below: 


OUTPUT OF MAJOR INDUSTRIES IN THE USSR IN 1938 AND PRECEDING YEARS 


Industry 1913 1929 1933 1938 

Machine Building and Metal Working (in million 

rubles)............. ee a tres aie artis ae Rie 446 3349 11330 33613 
Chemicals (in million 55] ee lia dine RCD 450 619 2283 6715 
Locomotives, Types E & SU.................05. 418 602 941 1626 
Railroad Cars (in thousands)................... 14.8 15.9 21.6 49.1 
Automobiles (in thousands)..................... 1.4 49.7 211.4 
Coal (in million tons)................000c cece 29.1 40.1 76.3 132.9 
Steel (in million tons)...............000.c0 cues 4.2 4.9 6.9 18.0 
Paper (in thousand tons)....................055 197.0 384.9 506.1 834.1 
Cotton Textiles (in million meters).............. 2024 2996 2732 3491 
Boots and Shoes (in million pairs)............... 8.3 48.8 99.4 213.0 
Sugar Granualated (in thousand tons)........... 1346.8 1282.6 995.3 2519.5 
Fish-Catch (in thousand tons).................. 1018.0 956.4 1303.0 1560.0 


Note: The value of the output in this table is given in constant prices of 1926-27 so that the change in 
= represents the change in actual volume of physical production and is not affected by price 
uctuations. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Top Left: View of Magnitogorsk, center of iron and steel and allied industries in the Urals 


Top Right: A new huge electro-chemical works is going up at Tshertshek, Uzbekistan. 
A view of the construction site 


Bottom Left: Ladle cars with cast iron, rolling to the pouring cranes of the Blast Furnace Department of the Krivoroz- 
hsky Metallurgical Works in the Ukraine 


Bottom Center: Many collective farms have their own power stations like this one serving the collective farm 


village of Verkhny Akbash. 
Bottom Right: Gas pipe-line of the coke-chemical combinat at Magnitogorsk 
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Mrs. Ben Thomas 

and young John Thomas, 

who both shared the author’s 

Soviet experiences in Rostov and Moscow 


I‘ my first article I tried to give a 
rather general picture of my ex- 
periences during the eight years I lived 
in the USSR. Now I want to write, 
in a little more detail, of daily life in 
a Soviet factory, and more especially 
of the way Soviet trade unions work. 

During the last five years, I worked 
at the Scientific Auto Tractor Insti- 
tute in Moscow. I will describe a 
typical working day. 


A Soviet Worker’s Day 


I get up about 7:15, and have my 
breakfast consisting of a bowl of oat- 
meal with milk, sugar, cinnamon toast, 
coffee, sometimes bacon and eggs. I 
live at about a five minute walk from 
the Institute and arrive at 7:55 A.M. 
Then the hand shaking begins, and 
ends when the bell rings at 8 A.M. 
Shaking hands is a general custom 
among Soviet people, even if they hap- 
pen to meet every day or more than 
once in one day, and it is a nice friend- 
ly way to begin the day. I start work- 
ing at 8 A.M. and work until 11 
A.M., making jigs or fixtures, or some- 
times on the lathe or milling machines. 
While at work I am constantly think- 
ing how to improve my methods or 
the fellow’s next to me, in order to 
produce more and better quality work. 
I feel that I can put forth all my ef- 
forts freely and without hindrance or 
detriment to my fellow worker. I 
work with the feeling that the more 
I can produce the more I, and all of 
us, will have. Whereas in a capi- 
talist plant, I would feel that the more 
I produced the sooner I and my fellow 
worker would find ourselves unem- 
ployed. At eleven o'clock the bell 
rings. I now go-to our factory res- 
taurant, where for the equivalent of 
about thirty cents I buy a full meal. 

I always had plenty of good whole- 
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An 


American Worker 


im the Soviet Union, II 


By BEN THOMAS 


An account of life in a Soviet factory, where the 
worker makes a living in terms of more than wages 


some food in the USSR. Perhaps not 
as much variety as in this country, 
but plenty of it. Factory restaurants 
are under the supervision of doctors 
and there are special “diet tables” for 
workers whose health requires special 
kinds of food. Lynch over, maybe 
once or twice or even three times dur- 
ing the five-day work week, we have 
a meeting. The Soviet week consists 
of five workdays and one rest day. 

I finish eating about 11:30; then, if 
it is winter time, I return to my de- 
partment in the factory, as I have re- 
ceived a notice of a meeting called by 
our trade union. The meeting takes 
up the complaint of a young woman 
lathe hand against the foreman of her 
department. She had protested to him 
about her slow advancement, and he 
had said to her, “If you don’t like it 
you can go somewhere else.” 

Several workers spoke condemning 
the foreman for such an un-Soviet at- 
titude toward a worker. And finally 
the foreman himself acknowledged 
that he was wrong and promised it 
would not happen again, but that he 
would help her acquire the necessary 
skill to achieve a higher category. 

Or the meeting will discuss, say, 
the question of an accident to one of 
the workers, Nortov. He cut his 
finger in his machine. The meeting 
calls the safety representative, asks 
Nortov how he came to hurt his finger, 
what suggestions he would make to pre- 
vent the thing from happening again. 
The safety man goes with Nortov to 
examine the machine and see what the 
reason was. Maybe we find that the 
worker himself was careless and did 
not have the wheel properly guarded. 
In that case the meeting warns him 
not to let it happen again. If there is 
something wrong with’ the safety de- 
vices, this must be corrected at once. 


Keeping in Touch with Events 


At another meeting Comrade Con- 
stantina leads a discussion on the latest 
reports from the government about the 
negotiations with Finland. We dis- 


cuss these negotiations, discuss the re- 
quest of the Soviet Union for arrange- 
ments with Finland necessary for the 
protection of Leningrad. We are 
convinced that the Soviet Government 
is acting in the best interests of the 
Soviet people. And at the end of the 
meeting, we adopt a resolution express- 
ing our firm support of the actions of 
the Soviet Government. 

At another meeting we have Com- 
rade Bogdanov read the latest news 
for about fifteen minutes, giving the 
high points. Then the workers discuss 
these different international questions, 
the question of our relations with other 
countries, the question of, for instance, 
Thaelmann being kept in jail in Ger- 
many, what is being done to obtain his 
release, even the question of inviting 
him to the Soviet Union. 

There may be questions brought up 
at these meetings that are not perfectly 
clear. Workers may want to know 
more about some issue. Then we go 
to the trade union or party secretary, 
and tell the secretary that we would 
like to know more about these nego- 
tiations with Finland, or about the pact 
of non-aggression with Germany; we 
want to know clearly why it was signed 
and all the details. If the question is 
a military question, the secretary gets 
in touch with the military academy and 
requests them to send a specialist to 
our plant for the purpose of explain- 
ing and answering questions on the 


latest military developments. If the - 


question is on international relations, 
a comrade from the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Foreign Affairs will be re- 
quested to come to us and answer ques- 
tions. 

In summer time our noon day meet- 
ings take place on the lawn outside 
our factory. 

At 12:00 noon the bell rings and 
we start to work again and work un- 
til 4:00 P.M. Meetings are some- 
times held after work in our large 
meeting hall. It may be a general 
trade union meeting for the whole 
plant, or a meeting called by the Com- 
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munist Party. These meetings are 
sometimes continued the following 
evening if the work at hand is not fin- 
ished in one evening—that is, if every- 
one who wanted to speak on the 
questions before the meeting has not 
had an opportunity to do so. At open 
Communist Party meetings such as, for 
instance, when new members are taken 
into the Party, everyone, whether a 
Party member or not, is invited to 
attend. Non-Party as well as Party 
people can speak for or against the ad- 
mission of anyone to Party member- 
ship, though of course, only Party 
members are allowed to vote on Party 
affairs, 

Production meetings are also held 
at which we discuss how our factory 
is working, how to improve produc- 
tion. At these meetings we discuss 
sanitation, housing problems, the kin- 
dergarten or day nursery, proper dis- 
tribution of passes to health resorts 
and rest homes, etc. In short we dis- 
cuss and adopt resolutions and decisions 
on every conceivable question concern- 
ing the factory, the workers and their 
families, the government, military af- 
fairs, international affairs, and so on. 
Attendance is not compulsory, but the 
workers’ interest in all these problems 
is so great, and the Russians enjoy dis- 
cussion so much, that these meetings 
are always crowded. 


At the Club 


At our factory club we can go to 
hear lectures on the latest develop- 
ments in internal or international af- 
fairs, on our economic victories and 
difficulties, on the history of the Soviet 
Union and of the Party, on art under 
the workers’ government, on_ the 
achievements of science under socialism, 
and so on. 

In addition to what I have men- 
tioned about our club’s educational ac- 
tivities, we have lectures on _ health, 
care of children, etc. Even questions 
concerning domestic relations are some- 
times taken up at our club. The club 
is a general educational and social cen- 
ter for the people of the plant and 
community. If you don’t happen to 
feel like a lecture, there are rooms 
equipped for checkers and chess and 
other games. 

When there are no meetings I| ar- 
rive home at 4:15 p.m., and eat my 
evening meal prepared by my wife in 
our apartment kitchen. After eating I 
listen to the radio or read, or go to 
the movies or visit or entertain friends 
or attend concerts or plays given at 
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the club, or performances at the regu- 
lar theatres or opera houses on tickets 
distributed by the union. Summer 
evenings we may spend in front of 
our apartment house, where we have a 
garden with walks, benches, and tables. 
The tables are used for chess, check- 
ers and other games, with one table 
set aside for reading. Behind the gar- 
den, there is a tennis court and an out- 
door moving picture screen on which 
sound pictures are shown twice a week. 
No admission is charged and anybody 
can come in, the seating capacity is 
about 1,500. Then about 11 p.m. I 
go to bed knowing I have a job to- 
morrow. 

In short, you need never feel lonely, 
or bored, or depressed in the USSR be- 
cause always, right at hand, there is a 
rich variety of social and cultural activ- 
ities to choose from and comrades to 
share them with you. 


How the Trade Union Works 


Trade unions in the Soviet Union 
are organized on an industrial basis. 
Everybody working in one industry be- 
longs to one union and in one shop 
they all belong in the same union. 
Practically everyone is a member of 
the union. That includes the director, 
engineer, foreman, workers—everyone 
connected with that plant. The trade 
unions touch the people in every part 
of their life. 

For instance, when there is a birth 
in the family the trade union helps 
with money or whatever is needed. 
When the child grows up the trade 
union sees to it that he goes to school. 
If he doesn’t, the trade union is right 
on your neck, so to speak, to see why 
you don’t put your child in school. 
Of course this is rarely necessary now. 

One problem the union is concerned 
about is placing a worker in the prop- 
er category. In a shop a worker may 
feel that he is in a lower category than 
he should be. Comrade Straskov, who 
worked beside me on the bench, was in 

the 7th category, that is, next to the 
highest. He was not really qualified 
in my opinion for that category. He 
was a good speaker and something of 
a bluff, so he had talked himself into 
it without really deserving it. Com- 
rade Losov, who also worked near me, 
brought the question up at our trade 
union meeting. He said, “I am in the 
6th category and I do more highly 
qualified work than Comrade Stras- 
kov. I can’t understand why he should 
have a higher category than I.” Com- 
rade Straskov retorted: “If you think 





I am not qualified, I request you to 
give me a test for a week on higher 


quality work.” The test was given 
and it was found that Straskov actu- 
ally could not do the work as well as 
Losov. There was not just a little 
difference, but really a big difference, 
both in quality and quantity. So our 
next meeting came to the conclusion 
that Straskov’s category should be re- 
duced from the 7th to the 6th and 
Losov’s raised to the 7th. 

The trade union is also constantly 
on the job regarding norms of work. 
For instance, on my last job I had to 
bore 6 holes, 1” in diameter through 
metal 114” thick in a 10” circle. The 
space of these holes had to be within 
a tolerance of plus or minus .001 of 
an inch and the holes themselves had 
to be within a tolerance of minus .000” 
and plus .001” of an inch. I was given 
a norm of three hours. It took me eight 
hours. I went to the trade union repre- 
sentative in our department who worked 
on a machine near me and showed him 
the job, and told him some mistake had 
been made, that the norm wasn’t cor- 
rect. He agreed with me and took it 
up with the rate setter and the fore- 
man. They saw at once that I was 
correct and assigned ten hours for the 
job, although I actually did it in eight. 

(Continued on page 28) 


In the reading-room of the workers’ 
‘Palace of Culture” at the Kuznetsk 
; Metallurgical works 



































THE BOOK AND THE GUN 


By LUCIEN ZACHAROFF 


“The general education and training of the ordinary Red Army man are 
as high as those of a non-commissioned officer in the German army.” 


EST day aboard the giant battle- 
ship, Oktiabryskaya Revolutzia is 
full of activities. Immediately after 
breakfast the men on shore leave 
swarm down the gangplank. The first 
to go ashore is a group led by broad- 
shouldered, vigorous Junior Com- 
mander Savitsky. Each carrying a pair 
of skis, they are off on a long hike. 
Others leave for Kronstadt to take 
in a matinee performance of the play, 
“The Year 1919.” They are off early 
to have some time before the show for 
rehearsal of their own amateur drama- 
tic circle. 


In the battleship’s own clubroom the 
men who have remained aboard play 
billiards, checkers, chess and other 
games; some write letters; one reads 
Pavlenko’s “In the Far East.” In the 
orlop that fronts the clubroom like a 
foyer, the ship’s jazz band is practicing. 

Dinner, which arrives earlier on rest 
days, is a special effort of the cook— 
navy cabbage and meat soup, roast 
meats and porridge, and stewed fruit. 

Nightfall brings a special treat: 
Several dozen tickets are distributed 
for a performance by distinguished 
visiting artists from Leningrad, of the 













































opera “The Mermaid,” held at the 
nearby House of the Red Army. Par- 
ticularly delighted are members of the 
ship’s famous chorus. 

As the sun goes down the lights of 
the great battleship come to life. In 
the orlops the Soviet sailors sing and 
dance, accompanied by a concertina 
virtuoso and the jazz orchestra. From 
a cabin comes the sound of a violin 
played by a lieutenant. 

In the late hours the theater-goers 
return. Finally the battleship is silent, 
except for the measured tread of the 
sentinels on their rounds. 

Fighters of the Soviet sea, land and 
air forces are even more intense in their 
pursuit of culture on their work days 
than on their days off. A vast network 
of cultural and educational institutions 
is operated by the armed forces. Each 
army and navy unit has its own club. 
Each company, squadron or battery has 
Lenin Rooms, that is, small clubs and 
reading rooms. Red Army Houses are 
great territorial clubs in each large 
garrison post. As of November, 1939, 
the Soviet Union had 267 Red Army 
Houses, which contain libraries, audi- 
toriums, and play rooms, and where 
concerts, lectures, movies and dances 


are held. 
The Red Army As Educator 


The Red Army Houses organize 
military, technical and general educa- 
tion courses for the men in the service 
and their families; also special courses 
preparing them for the entrance exam- 
inations to the military schools and 
academies. 

As an educational institution the 
Red Army has been acknowledged by 
international authorities to be without 
equal. Henri Bidou, the French ex- 
pert, stated in an article in Vu that 
the general education and training of 
the ordinary Red Army man are as 
high as those of a non-commissioned 
officer in the German Army. Although 
his opinion was intended as an unstint- 
ing compliment, I think M. Bidou has 
understated, as I shall presently show. 
Top: Machine gun carriages in the 1939 

May Day parade in the Red Square 


Below: Young lieutenants, honor gradu- 
ates of the Kirov Military School 
















































































Pierre Cot, former French Air Min- 
ister, was particularly impressed by the 
officers when he visited the Soviet 
Union: “They are young. They work 
hard,” he wrote. ‘Their intellectual 
activity is remarkable. Everywhere 
through the Army we found labora- 
tories, workshops and technical equip- 
ment for independent work which 
aroused our admiration. There is 
nothing similar in our officers’ training 
schools in Paris, Lyons or Marseilles.” 

Every year the tens of thousands of 
youths called up to the colors are bet- 
ter ‘educated, more highly developed 
politically, more active physically than 
the previous year’s contingent. In 1938 
Moscow alone gave to the Red Army 
77 young men who had won honors 
for their achievements in Socialist 
labor. The capital had also sent into 
the army ranks that year 558 master 
parachutists, 14,716 youths who had 
won badges as “Voroshilov Sharp- 
shooters,” 8,000 athletes who had won 
the badges of the “Ready for Labor 
and Defense” organization; and about 
40,000 youths, already trained in the 
sanitary service and the rules of defense 
against air raids and poison-gas attacks. 

The spectacular rise of the cultural 
level of the nation is reflected in the 
Red Army, with the continuing rise in 
the number of intellectuals enrolled. 
For example, in a single army unit, 18 
per cent of the men had university 
education, 70 per cent high school edu- 
cation; and the education of only 12 
per cent had been limited to elementary 
schools. Throughout the country 
illiteracy is becoming a thing of the 
past. In the army no one is even semi- 
literate. Almost every unit has on its 
roster engineers, technicians, physicians, 
teachers and agronomists. ‘Their 
knowledge finds ready application in 
the army’s cultural work. 

Intense, systematic, splendidly or- 
ganized study for everyone features the 
enlistment years. The object of this 
program is to develop a cultured, edu- 
cated fighter, perfectly versed in his 
military specialty, splendidly handling 
his weapons and unreservedly devoted 
to his Soviet fatherland. The effect- 
iveness of this system is borne out by 
the history of the Red Army campaigns 
where large numbers of men and com- 
manders have won orders, medals, etc. 
Their achievements would have been 
impossible without a most thorough- 
going military, political and cultural 
preparedness. The White Guard Col- 
onel K. Piatnitzki, a sworn foe of the 
Soviet regime, wrote in his book “The 


Red Army of the USSR” (published 
in Russian in Paris, 1931): “It is 
naive to expect an explosion of general 
dissatisfaction from the army.” 


Socialist Emulation 


The entire system of training in the 
Red Army, both military and political, 
is based on socialist emulation. The 
young men vie in marksmanship, in 
mastering the complex military tech- 
niques, in learning the field service 
regulations and developing ability to 
apply them, and in political studies. 
The emulation prompts laggards to 
catch up with those in the forefront. 
Platoons, companies, regiments, divi- 
sions and entire military districts at- 
tempt to outstrip each other in accom- 
plishments in every branch of military 
and political training. The Moscow 


Military District is in socialist compe- . 


tition with the Leningrad District, the 
Kiev District with the Special Byelo- 
Russian Military District, the Central 
Asiatic Military District with the 
Transcaucasian, and so on. 

For those who excel in their drills 
and studies there are rewards in prizes 
and promotions. While mastering the 
use of their arms, the men devote much 
attention to their general education. 
Those who enter the army only with 
elementary education take high school 
courses and are coached by their com- 
manders and by their comrades with 
college diplomas. Some, after their 
discharge from the army, enter uni- 
versities. During their enlistment a 


large number take university corre- \~ 


spondence courses. Virtually all re- 
ceive some form of vocational training 
—as mechanics, tractor drivers, com- 
bine operators, automobile drivers, etc. 


For the Talented 


Every opportunity to develop his 
special abilities and talents is afforded 
to the Red Army man. The Moscow 
State Conservatory maintains a “mili- 
tary department” for talented mu- 
sicians discovered among the recruits. 
Gifted army painters are sent to the 
Grekov Studio of Pictorial Arts, a 
magnificent institution that merits a 
separate article. For the poets and 
prose writers there is an ample imme- 
diate market in the Red Army press, 
and study in literary circles. Many 
subsequently win national recognition 
in the general press and in leading lit- 
erary periodicals. The published works 
of Red Army fighters run to an im- 
pressive and ever swelling total. Nu- 
merous poems and songs composed by 
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Top: Graduate students of the Frunze 
Naval Academy taking a practical work 
course on a training ship 


' Bottom: Sailors swimming with equipment 
over a 400 meter course 


Red Army men have been set to music. 


The Soviet Government appropri- 
ates large sums for cultural and educa- 
tional work in the army, so that in 
addition to the great Houses of the 
Red Army which are cultural centers 
on the Radio City Music Hall scale, 
there are well equipped clubs also in 
the smaller military posts. These regu- 
larly stage theatrical performances, ar- 
range literary and musical soirees, 
show new motion pictures, invite repre- 
sentatives of science, technology and 
arts to lecture to the fighters. These 
clubs also promote sports contests. 
Skiing, skating, soccer, swimming, all 
forms of athletics are widespread in 
the army, contributing to the forma- 
tion of physically strong, supple, fear- 
less, and determined fighters. A num- 
ber of international records have been 
set by athletes developed in the Red 
Army. Excursions to museums and 
art exhibitions are regular features of 
Red Army cultural activity. 

No club in the Red Army is too 
small to have its own library. The 
Army libraries circulate more than 
25,000,000 books. The unparalleled 
interest in reading is attested by the 
fact that some 2,000,000 individual 
subscriptions to newspapers and _ half 
a million individual subscriptions to 
magazines were listed from Red Army 
posts. 

Many Red Army units publish their 
own printed newspapers. A _ highly 
popular institution in every company, 
squadron and battery is the wall news- 
paper. Tens of thousands of com- 
manders and men are correspondents 
of their Red Army press. 

Virtually every detachment has its 
own wireless station which relays 


broadcasts from the nearest regional 
center and from Moscow. Each unit 
ordinarily possesses its own cinema 
equipment. 

Cinema and radio hold a prominent 


place in the cultural life of the army. 
Hundreds of prints of each new Soviet 
film are circulated through all military 
districts. Special educational films for 
all arms are released in increasing 
numbers. 

While in the field, the Red Army 
units are serviced by special mobile 
clubs, able to put on a film show for 
an audience of 2,000, and to set up a 
broadcasting station. ‘They also have 
cameras and a travelling photo labora- 
tory, various musical instruments, a 
library, and much other equipment. 

Foreign drama critics have acknow- 
ledged the high artistic value of the 
Red Army Theatres in Moscow, Kiev, 
Voroshilov-Ussuriisk and ‘Tashkent. 

Amateur art flourishes in the army, 
with tens of thousands of choruses, 
bands, dramatic groups, and hundreds 
of thousands of talented performers— 
rank and file, commanders and mem- 
bers of their families. They study 
under the guidance of artists and 
teachers of world reputation. 

Each military district has an En- 
semble of Red Army Song and Dance. 
The outbreak of the present war in 
Western Europe last summer pre- 
vented the visit to the New York 
World’s Fair of the famous Red 
Banner Ensemble of the Red Army 
Song and Dance directed by Professor 
Alexandrov, People’s Artist of the 
USSR. This 250-man organization 
is immensely popular with the entire 
Red Army and the general public. 


Knowledge As Morale 


A most important goal of Soviet 
army education is to steel the men ideo- 
logically, to imbue them with political 
consciousness of the meaning of their 
service, to underscore the distinctions 
between the Red Army and the armies 
of the imperialist countries, where 
discipline is based on fear, and educa- 






















tion is limited because knowledge 
might reveal to the soldier that he is 
compelled to shed his blood in the 
interests of munitions manufacturers 
and other industrial or land-owning 
profiteers. Lenin remarked: “A cer- 
tain Prussian monarch in the 18th cen- 
tury uttered a wise phrase when he 
said, ‘If our soldiers understood for 
what we are fighting, it would be im- 
possible to carry on a single war.’”’ 

The strength of an army which 
knows that it fights in defense of the 
liberty and independence of the work- 
ing people from whose midst the 
fighters themselves come is boundless. 
Ill-clad, ill-equipped and _ untrained 
Red Guards in the years of the civil 
war and foreign imperialist interven- 
tion had proved invincible, a fact at- 
tributable to no other factor than their 
political grasp of the issues involved. 
The Spanish and Chinese peoples’ 
armies, deprived of modern military 
technology, have confronted the fascist 
plunderers armed to the teeth, with 
miracles of heroism, steadfastness and 
courage. 

What the combination of this élan 
with the present wealth of equipment, 
arms, foodstuffs, strategic raw mate- 
rials, etc., means to the Red armed 
forces and the Soviet Union was 
anticipated by Lenin when he declared: 
“Never can victory be won over a 
nation, the workers and peasants of 
which in the majority understand they 
are defending their own, Soviet power 
—the power of the working people, 
that they are defending the cause 
whose victory will render it possible 
for them and their children to enjoy 
all the blessings of culture, all the 
creations of human labor.” 

It is a military axiom that for every 
weapon there is a counter-weapon, that 
every principle of offense has a counter- 
part in some strategical or tactical 
measure of defense. “Therefore, it may 
be argued by some that despite its vast 
technological resources the Red Army 
may encounter its match in this respect, . 
especially should all its enemies pool 
their own resources in a possible united 
interventionist attack on the USSR. 
No one, however, has yet claimed an 
invention to neutralize the potency of 
the Red Fighters’ political education 
and conquest of culture, two new 
weapons that have already superbly 
demonstrated their effectiveness. 


Left: Sailors of the Black Sea Fleet in an 
art class at their Red Navymen’s clubhouse 
at Sebastopol, in the Crimea 


Right: A dance at a camp meet 

















THE THREE WHO DRAW AS ONE 


The story of the Kukryniksi, whose bril- 
liant caricatures are the pride of Soviet art 


MERICANS are familiar with 
one team of Soviet collaborators, 
Ilf and Petrov, authors of “The Little 
Golden Calf,” “Little Golden Amer- 
ica” and other witty books. ‘That 
famous literary partnership, alas, was 
recently broken by the death of Ilf. 
“Belomor,” written by a group of the 
builders of the Baltic-White Sea Canal 
is the product of another type of col- 
laboration, an example of truly collec- 
tive writing, which was undertaken at 
the suggestion of Maxim Gorky. Still 
another type of collective writing, the 
closely interwoven collaboration of 
many scholars, each a specialist, is rep- 
resented in such historical works as 
“The History of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union” and “The His- 
tory of the Civil War in the Soviet 
Union.” 

In the Soviet Pavilion at the 
World’s Fair, last year, Americans be- 
came familiar with striking examples 
of Soviet collaboration in the plastic 
arts. Outstanding among them was 
the huge mural in the entrance lobby, 
where noted figures in Soviet life, lead- 
ing Stakhanovites, aviators, writers, 
explorers, singers, scientists and so on 
were painted in the van of a vast 
throng of Soviet people, advancing 
down a broad staircase of the Gorky 
Park of Culture and Rest, in Moscow, 
as if to greet the American visitors. 

This huge mural, so sunny and gay 
that it called forth spontaneous expres- 
sions of delight from the spectators, 
was the work of an artists’ collective 
of twelve men, directed by the artist 
Vassily P. Yefanov. The twelve in- 
cluded landscape painters, portraitists, 
and graphic artists. Such artist collec- 
tives working together on huge murals, 
or on big, historical panorama paint- 
ings, have become an established fea- 
ture of Soviet life where monumental 
painting for big new public buildings, 
offers almost unlimited scope for col- 
lective work. 

Yet, though it is natural that col- 
laboration, and the organization of col- 
lective work in the arts and in every 
field of culture should occur, in the 
Soviet Union, there is one team of col- 
laborators who are a perpetual surprise 
to visitors to the Soviet Union. 
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In the first place it is a collaboration 
in the ordinarily highly individualized 
art of caricature. Secondly it is a col- 
laboration not of two artists, but three, 
their collective name, Kukryniksi, is 
known all over the Soviet Union. To- 
gether they have developed a style so 
individual that it is immediately 
recognizable. The work of a Gropper 
or a Walt Disney is no more strongly 
individualized than the work of the 
three witty and imaginative minds and 
the three pairs of skilled hands, that 
are the Kukryniksi. 


KUprianov, KRYlov, NIKolai 
Sokolov 


Kukryniksi is a composite of sylla- 
bles from the names of the three men. 
Mikhail Kuprianov contributed “Ku,” 
Porphyry Krylov contributed “Kry,” 
and Nikolai Sokolov contributed 
“Nik.” The final “si” is just a plural 
suffix to denote that there are more 
than one Kukrynik. They are all in 
their late thirties; they are all married ; 
and their marriages have intensified 
rather than attenuated their extraordi- 
nary harmony. The three couples live 
near each other; in summer they move 
to a common country home. 

In appearance they are as sharply 
different as were IIlf who was tall and 


had a dark complexion, and Petrov who 


was blond and short. Kuprianov is 
the tall man of the trio; Krylov is 
round-faced and almost bald; Sokolov 
has wavy chestnut hair. Curiously 
enough they were all born near rivers, 
two of which, the Upa and the 
Sheksna, flow into the third, the Volga. 


Kuprianov 


Kuprianov was born in the little 
town of Tetyushi on the Volga. In 
1919, at the age of 14, he left for the 
coal mines in Turkestan. He did not 
stay in the mines long. With the cheer- 
ful optimism of the revolution he threw 
down his job, and set forth to Petro- 
grad to become a student at its famous 
art academy, preparatory to becoming 
a great artist; that, he was certain, was 
his destiny. 

He got as far as Moscow. When 
he arrived late for the train to Petro- 
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grad, he spent his ticket money and 
stayed on. Before he accumulated the 
fare again he had met “Kry” and em- 
barked on other ventures. 

In Moscow Kuprianov entered the 
Higher Art and Theater Studios. 
Moscow, in those years knew the 
famine. It knew other hardships as 
the people struggled to preserve their 
new-born Socialist Republic from the 
bitter hostility of the surrounding 
world that sent in armies of interven- 
tion, and armed the hordes of Whites 
in the effort to kill Socialism before it 
could grow strong. Kuprianov re- 
calls what a tragedy it meant to a 
student when rats consumed his slice 
of bread; recalls the intent autopsy on 
a dead pigeon to determine whether it 
had died, or been killed. If it had been 
killed, then it might be safe to eat it. 
In Moscow, during his studies, Kupri- 
anov earned his bread, when bread was 
obtainable, by painting shop signs. 


Krylov 


Krylov was born in the town of 
Tula on the Upa River. He got work 
in the tool department of the arsenal 
in the city. He liked the work but he 
liked painting better. All his spare 
time he spent making water colors. 
His workmates thought very well of 
his drawing and he, even more. He 
also was certain that the career of a 
great artist was his destiny and on en- 
couragement from his comrades, set off 
for Moscow. He was a little surprised 
when he received no medals at once 
but was told to join a group of stu- 
dents who were making test drawings; 
and if his drawing proved acceptable 
he would be admitted to the studio. 

He joined the throng of students. 
They were packed around an old wo- 
man who sat on the model’s dais. The 
only room he could find was on the 
floor. From that position he saw huge 
and deep nostrils and ears that appeared 
lost behind the woman’s neck. His 
portrait was realistic, if somewhat ter- 
rifying, and it won him admission into 
the school. 

There he met Kuprianov and his 
first impressions were unfriendly. The 
tall Kuprianov, with his luxurious hair 


(Continued on page 20) 
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SOME EXAMPLES OF THE WORK OF THE KUKRiNI 


Top: A group from the famous Kukryniksi album of 
Guard generals and otticers. 
Left to right: General Denikin, notorious for his m 
and pogroms. 


“Dwarf” Makhno, anarchist demagogue who led 
groups in the Ukraine against the Soviets. 


Baron Wrangel, one of the White Army generals vip ' 
ceived support from Britain and France. 


Schuss, a Makhno adjutant, infamous for his sédis 
cruelty. 


Bottom: (left) Illustration for the short story, The Ov 
A selection from another famous Kukryniksi seri 
illustrations to the works of Gogol. 


Bottom Center: A Kukryniksi cartoon mural on a wall 
Moscow Press Club—caricature of the old painter an 
graver, Ivan Pavlov. 


Bottom Right: The. Kukryniksi. (Left to right) Porphyry 
Nikolai Sokolov, Mikhail Kuprianov. 
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and his glasses, appeared to him too 
much the aesthete, too much of the 
type of artists who are inclined to 
exalt art into religion and themselves 
into its high priests. Krylov therefore 
avoided Kuprianov. 


Kuprianov and Krylov Become 
“Kukry” 


Later Kuprianov became ill. In the 
hospital his luxurious locks were shorn 
off. Returning to school, close cropped, 
he did not look so much the aesthete 
as__ before. Making Kuprianov’s 
acquaintance, Krylov found that his 
impressions had been wrong, alto- 
gether. Kuprianov was no aesthete but 
a healthy-minded artist eager, like 
Krylov himself, to serve their new 
Socialist Society with all the power 
there was in caricature. -Their col- 
laboration began at that moment; and 
they signed their joint work “Kukry.” 

At the moment when “Kukry” was 
born, Nikolai Sokolov, who was to 
round it out with “Niksi,” was a clerk 
in the river port of Sheksna, where the 
river of that name flows into the Volga. 
In the evening he painted posters or 
scenery for the local theater. Moscow 
allured him and in 1923 he was on 
his way to the big city to join an art 
school. 

Sokolov was one of the seventy out 
of the two hundred entrants who 
passed the examination. He considers 
one of the reasons for his having been 
successful in that examination, the fact 
that he was the only entrant who drew 
realistically. Futurism, cubism and 


other abstract tendencies were upper- ” 


most at that time, and the teachers 
were pleased with this provincial talent 
who was, as yet, uninfected by the cur- 
rent fads. 

By chance Sokolov went to live in 
the same house where “Kukry” lived, 
but their acquaintance came later. In 
those days students were not yet receiv- 
ing stipends and had to earn their bread 
as best they could. Sokolov stationed 
himself in the Sukharev Market, now 
Collective Farm Square, and one of 
the most handsome plazas in Moscow, 
but at that time one of the last haunts 
of tradesmen. In that squalid street 
he earned his bread drawing portraits 
of merchants who were very exacting 
as to how to be presented to posterity 
by the artist. One bald merchant in- 
sisted on being given a flowing head of 
hair, and did not even smile when he 
received from the artist a portrait in 
which his bald cranium had been 
crowned with the mane of a poet. 
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Niksy joins Kukry 


Sokolov contributed caricatures to 
the wall newspaper of the art school 
and these so pleased Kukry that they 
invited him to try out working with 
them. The tryouts pleased all three 
and Kukry swelled into Kukryniksi. 

While still in art school their work 
achieved recognition and began to ap- 
pear in the leading Soviet magazines. 

Kuprianov graduated first, as the 
first caricaturist in Russia to graduate 
from a recognized art institute. In 
Soviet higher schools graduates must 
complete a “diploma project.” Kupri- 
anov’s diploma project was an album of 
caricatures. 

Krylov graduated next. He was ap- 
pointed to the staff of a Workers’ Art 
Faculty. Sokolov followed them. His 
diploma project was an album of real- 
istic lithographs, based on the forays of 
a bandit group led by Nestor Makhno. 
Their collaboration continued after 
their graduation; and their reputation 
spread until their first joint exhibition 
in 1932, in Moscow; which made art 
history. 


Acclaimed by Maxim Gorky 


Maxim Gorky wrote a foreword to 
the catalogue of the exhibit. He said, 
in part: 

“That they are really gifted has 
been acknowledged by all; in the 
course of the six years of their cheer- 
ful and witty activities they have given 
ample proof of their steady growth 
and the worth of their creative work. 
I have no intention of paying them 
compliments; so far as I know, they 
have no need of praise. But one 
thing should be emphasized: this is 
probably the only instance in an er- 
ratic branch of an erratic art—that of 
seeing and being able to express with 
great refinement of humor the funny 
side of things—the only instance of the 
collective creativeness of three artists 
who work like one. 

“Tt seems to me that unanimous 
and fruitful collaboration like this in 
plastic art must be much more difficult 
than collaboration in the art of writ- 
ing, which is rarely successful. The 
Kukryniksi’s experiment is therefore 
worthy of serious attention and en- 
couragement, since it brings the idea 
of the possibility of collective creative 
work between artists from the realm 
of theory and puts it into practice. 
And that is the chief thing that I see 
in the work of the Kukryniksi.” 


In the seven years that have passed 
they have become unquestionably the 
best known artists in the Soviet Union. 
Their drawings illustrate the works of 
Gogol, Saltykov-Shchedrin and other 
noted satirists of Russia. Both the 


present and the past have been sub- 
jects of their talented brushes and pens. 
In every major event the Soviet public 
eagerly awaits Kukryniksi’s commen- 
tary in sharp edged caricature. 


How Three Artists Work As One 


How do they work together? They 
are weary of answering that, but they 
answer patiently. 

“The tradition,” they tell you, “is 
that one of us keeps an eye on the job 
to be done, the second keeps an eye on 
the first and the third is at the cashier’s 
window to collect pay on back work. 
The fact is that we work together ; and 
the best way to explain how we work 
together is to give an example of how 
we work together. 

“Let’s suppose we are drawing a 
caricature of one of the reactionary 
tsarist generals.” (Such a series is in 
fact among the most famous of Kuk- 
ryniksi’s work.) ‘This chap, let’s say, 
was a regular hangman. A large 
rough sketch is on the floor. There he 
is, with his symbols behind him, a gal- 
lows, a knout and fetters. The back- 
ground is filled in with India ink. 
Krylov has finished the gallows and 
the knout and is working on the fet- 
ters. Kuprianov thinks we need a 
longer chain with the end fading into 
the black background. We all stand 
up and take a critical look. We decide 
that the background is too intense, that 
it should be lightened up a bit; the 
general’s face would stand out better. 
Krylov and Kuprianov get to work 
lightening the background. Sokolov, 
adds a few hairs to the general’s mus- 
tache, sprucing him up a bit. 

“We stand up again and give it an- 
other critical look. This time the 
objects in the background fail to sat- 
isfy. We agree to touch up the gal- 
lows, knout and fetters. It is hard to 
remember exactly. who does which. 

“So each caricature is a joint work. 
We each judge it, and criticize it 
through all its stages, and contribute 
something collectively to it, through 
all its stages.” 

The three begin their collective work 
quite early in the morning, in a large 
studio that they rent together. They 
knock off work in the afternoon. As 
noted before they play as well as work 
together. They attend the same con- 
certs and theaters, go on outings to- 
gether, play the same games. All their 
activities are so much in common that 
at the Moscow Artists’ Union an argu- 
ment once arose as to whether their 
vote should count as one or three. 
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IS SOVIET SCIENCE REGIMENTED? 


Anti-Soviet propaganda has extended its attacks to include science 
An American scientist analyzes the status of Soviet science 


ECENTLY I showed a manu- 
script I had written describing 
a biological discovery made by two 


Soviet scientists to an outstanding 
American biologist. His first remark 
was: “I would not use the word 


‘Soviet’, in the article.” Further con- 
versation revealed that not only did 
he think that the editor might be 
prejudiced by the word “Soviet”, but 
he himself objected because ‘‘a Soviet 
scientist is an oppressed scientist.” 

A few months of war hysteria and 
intense anti-Soviet propaganda have 
been sufficient to negate the personal 
observations of this man, and substitute 
prejudice for objective scientific eva- 
luation of facts. 

Contradictions do not seem to dis- 
turb people usually proud of their 
logic; nor is misrepresentation beyond 
those who, at least formerly had 
strict scruples. For example, Vincent 
Sheean, in the New Republic of No- 
vember 8, 1939 writes: “Philosophical 
teaching and in the end even scientific 
teaching have been put under tactical. 
orders; and yet any noteworthy ‘stunts’, 
like Pavlov’s experiments or the Polar 
fight of the aviators, have been 
claimed, by a fantasy of self-congratu- 
lation, as Soviet achievements. It is 
well known that Prof. Pavlov was a 
bitter anti-Bolshevik and never ceased 
throughout his life to complain of the 
regime in Russia, and it is high time 
that somebody said so in print. He 
and other ‘heroes’ of the regime have 
been, as often as not, prisoners of it, 
and speculation ‘can only boggle at 
the thought of what they have suffered 
in attempting to work under such 
conditions.” (My emphasis. ) 

Well then, if Pavlov was a bitter 
anti-Bolshevik and never ceased to 
complain against the Soviet regime, 
where was that terrible government 
of regimentation and suppression, that 
left Pavlov unpurged and even took 
pride in his work? The usual reply 
‘to this incongruity is: “After all, 
Pavlov was a great scientist and could 
not be touched by the government.” 
So at the same time Pavlov was being 
persecuted while he could not be 
touched ! . Really repressive re- 
gimes, however, are undeterred by a 
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scientist’s standing. The achievements 
of the great physicist, Albert Einstein, 
did not prevent Nazi Germany from re- 
voking Einstein’s citizenship, confiscat- 
ing his personal property, and vilify- 
ing him and his work, both in the lay 
and scientific press. When there is 
suppression there is suppression and 
you don’t have to invent it by inter- 
pretation. 

Suppression or regimentation of sci- 
entific work or of any cultural activity, 
not of an anti-social nature, does not 
exist in the Soviet Union. ‘Tolerance 
of opinions and opportunities for indi- 
vidual development and expression are 
more in evidence than in most Euro- 
pean countries. Pavlov, though at first 
opposed to the new regime, became one 
of its strongest supporters, and at all 
times received full care from the gov- 
ernment—even when he was in open 
opposition. During the International 
Physiological Congress held in the So- 
viet Union in 1935, and later in his 
famous letter to the youth, Pavlov sta- 
ted that the government devoted so 
much attention to scientific research 
and education and surrounded scientists 
with so much care that he was afraid 
lest he and the other scientists might 
not be able to justify it. In 1921, when 
famine threatened the very existence of 
the government, the Council of People’s 
Commissars issued a special decree pro- 
viding for the needs of Pavlov and his 
co-workers. 

How well the Soviet Government 
provided for Pavlov’s researches is at- 
tested by Professor Walter B. Cannon 
of Harvard, who visited the Soviet 
Union, in 1935, as a member of the 
International Physiological Congress :* 


“At Koltushi, a little village outside of 
Leningrad, the Soviet Government re- 
cently built a huge establishment for real- 
izing plans which Pavlov had made for 
researches on the inheritance of different 
kinds of nervous systems. In that mag- 
nificent experimental plant there are sep- 
arate cabins for 400 dogs (with possi- 
bilities of increasing the number to 
1000), a large kitchen for preparing their 
food, a mating house, a dormitory for the 
workmen, admirable homes for the in- 
vestigators, and a large, well equipped 





1Research Bulletin on the Soviet Union, April 
15, 1936. Published by the American Russian 
Institute. . 
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laboratory building for the study of con- 
ditioned behavior. In front of the labo- 
ratory is a charming park, with a for- 
mal garden and abundance of flowers. ... 
The leaders in the Soviet Union have 
supported warmly the plans which Pav- 
lov developed and the purposes toward 
which he aimed. Furthermore, they are 
attempting to employ his methods prac- 
tically in political and social education, 
in the education of abnormal individuals, 
in the reeducation of criminals and pros- 
titutes, and in the treatment of neuroses 
and other disorders commonly called 
mental. The outcome of these efforts to 
condition the cortex in new ways and 
thereby bring about a reformation of 
conduct will be watched with supreme 
interest.” 


It may be appropriate to quote the 
prophetic words of Pavlov in his open- 
ing speech before the International 
Physiological Congress in Leningrad: 


“We are, obviously, working for the 
rational final union of mankind. But 
should war break out, many of us will 
assume a hostile attitude to each other, 
even on a scientific plane, as it has hap- 
pened before more than once. We will 
not wish to meet together, as we do now. 
Even the mutual scientific evaluation of 
each other will become different.” 


Soviet science, like any other phase 
of activity in the USSR, is no Utopian 
product, free of blemishes, as some un- 
critical enthusiasts claim; nor, on the 
other hand, are Soviet scientists sup- 
pressed and regimented by dogmatic 
officials as the hostile press often insinu- 
ates. The present status and achieve- 
ments of Soviet science cannot be un- 
derstood apart from its historical 
background and the fundamental phil- 
osophy underlying the organization of 
the Soviet state. 


Historical Background 


In tsarist times the majority of the 
population was illiterate. There were 
91 institutions of higher learning in the 
whole of old Russia, and these were 
accessible almost exclusively to sons ot 
the nobility and the rich. Some notable 
scientists did develop in spite of these 
unfavorable conditions, among them 
Mendeleev, founder of the periodic sys- 
tem of elements, Mechnikov, who has 
become famous for his discoveries of the 
role of the white blood cells in the de- 
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fense of the organism against bacterial 
invasion, and I, P. Pavlov, whose 
name is associated with conditioned re- 
flexes and the physiology of digestion. 

These scientists had little influence 
on the economic and cultural life of the 
country. They managed to survive in 
spite of the reactionary and visionless 
leadership of Tsarist Russia. Pavlov, 
for example, lived in dire poverty all 
through his student years. On gradu- 
ation he received a gold medal for his 
research work, but he had to struggle 
like a pauper for his daily bread, unable 
to obtain a decent position for many 
years because of his outspoken and un- 
compromising character. ‘The father 
of Russian physiology, Ivan Sechenov 
(1829-1905), had been forced out of 
the Military Engineering School, be- 
cause a general’s son had fancied him- 
self insulted by Sechenov. Sechenov 
managed to graduate from the medical 
faculty of the Moscow University; a 
lucky chance permitted him to go 
abroad to study physiology. His book 
on neurophysiology, “Reflexes of the 
Brain,” was forbidden by the Peters- 
burg censor who instituted court action 
against this great physiologist because 
“This materialistic theory reduces even 
the best of men to the level of a ma- 
chine , . . it undermines the moral foun- 
dations of society and thereby destroys 
the religious doctrine of eternal life; it 
militates against the views of Christian- 
ity and the claims of the Penal Code; 
consequently, it leads to the corruption 
of morals. Mr. Sechenov has given his 
theory the form of a scientific treatise ; 
but its style is far from scientific, it is 
written so as to be easily understood by 
the layman. This fact, and the low 
price of the book (80 kopeks) prove 
that the author’s intention is to make 
his theory accessible to a wide circle 
of readers. It follows that Mr. Seche- 
nov’s book, “The Reflexes of the 
Brain,’ is directed to the corruption of 
morals; it is indictable as dangerous 
reading for people without established 
convictions, and as such must be confis- 
cated and destroyed under article 1001 
of the Penal Code.” , 

I present this long quotation because 
it indicates the miserable ignorance and 
asphyxiating narrowmindedness that 
faced science in old “respectable” 
Russia. 

Even the great scientific discoveries 
that were made by some Russian scien- 
tists, despite the unfavorable condi- 
tions, were seldom utilized. ‘Thus, in 
1842, Prof. Zinin of Kazan developed 
a method for the mass production of 
aniline which was the basis for the ani- 
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line dye industry and the manufacture 
of pharmaceutical products. ‘The dis- 
covery went unused. The scientist, Al- 
exander Popov, who preceded Marconi 
in the invention of wireless telegraphy, 
could not get a grant for the construc- 
tion of an experimental station. 

Race prejudice, suspicion of his lib- 
eral views and pressure for “practical 
results” drove even the great scientist 
Mechnikov out of Russia. It was 
only in Paris, in the Pasteur Institute, 
that he was able to bring his plans to 
fulfilment. 


The Role of Science in the USSR 


Soviet society is based on two funda- 
mental principles: 1) The application 
of the scientific method to the investi- 
gation and solution of social-economic 
problems; 2) The utilization of the 
achievements and potentialities of sci- 
ence for the benefit of all members of 
the human community. It is therefore 
an attempt to direct social-economic de- 
velopment to the end that exploitation 
of man by man may be replaced by the 
scientific exploitation of nature. 

Since philosophical materialism upon 
which this scientific state theory is 
based is founded on experimental sci- 
ence, it therefore follows that it does 
not represent a set of dogmatic formu- 
las to be applied mechanically to any 
situation. It does not invent or devise 


arbitrary ideas or principles into which - 


it then proceeds to fit facts. It can 
not possibly forbid, for example, the 
publication of any scientific discovery ; 
nor can it, by its very nature, refute 
any scientific hypothesis or theory on 
the grounds that it might not fit into 
the philosophy of dialectical material- 
ism. “Nature is the test of dialectics” 
according to Engels. Stalin’s view on 
the subject can be seen from the fol- 
lowing passage: “Our knowledge of the 
laws of nature, tested by experiment 
and practice, is authentic knowledge 
having the validity of objective truth.” 
As a matter of fact, it is the kind of 
philosophy which stimulates the widest 
and most intense scientific experimenta- 
tion in the history of mankind. Lenin 
emphasized the attitude of the Soviet 
state toward free scientific enquiry in 
the following statement: “Natural sci- 
ence, reflecting the outer world in hu- 
man ‘experience’, is alone capable of 
giving us objective truth.” 

It is therefore amusing to read in 
some of our newspapers malicious non- 
sense about the “political rule over sci- 
entific research” and regimentation of 


scientific thought. The New York 





Times of June 16, 1939, for example, 
did not hesitate to state editorially that 
“the Soviet fanatics make no distinction 
between the intrinsic soundness of a 
theory and its social interpretation.” 
The same editorial discovered that 
“Under the Marxian dispensation en- 
vironment is more important than 
heredity,” a statement betraying a sin- 
gular unfamiliarity with either Marx- 
ism or the development of genetics in 
the Soviet Union. From that the edi- 
torial writer proceeded to: “Russia 
looks at relativity askance as a ridicu- 
lous piece of bourgeois idealism.” It 
so happens that the theory of relativity 
furnishes excellent proof of the cor- 
rectness of the conception of dialectical 
materialism, nor .is it looked at 
“askance” in the USSR. 

Every scientist who spent a fair 
amount of time in the Soviet Union 
and really went to the trouble of in- 
vestigating the situation could find no 
evidence of regimentation of science or 
scientists. Prof. Henry E. Sigerist of 
Johns Hopkins University has the fol- 
lowing to say about Soviet science: 

“The scientist is greatly esteemed and 
paid the highest salary. More means 
are appropriated for research in the So- 
viet Union than in any other country in 
the world. . . . Research is planned just 
as health is planned. . . . This does not 
mean, however, that scientists are regi- 
mented. The planning of national econ- 
omy raises problems the solution of 
which is imperative. Definite research 
institutes are called upon to attack these 
problems. But there is plenty of room 
for indivdual initiative. If a scientist 
has a promising project of his own, he is 
encouraged to carry it out and the state 
finances it.’”” 

Prof. Percy M. Dawson spent al- 
most a year in the Soviet Union (1935- 
36) investigating particularly the de- 
velopment of physical education and of 
the physiology of exercise and of labor. 
He traveled extensively throughout the 
USSR, including the cities of Lenin- 
grad, Moscow, Kharkov, Baku, and 
Tiflis, visiting laboratories, research 
institutes, schools, student dormitories, 
and homes of scientists. He knows some 
Russian, and not only did he go around 
“snooping” in every corner but engaged 
in many discussions and offered a great 
deal of criticism. 

In his objectively written book (So- 
viet Samples, Diary of An American 
Physiologist, Edwards Brothers, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan), Dr. Dawson does 
not hesitate to criticize what he feels 
could be improved. But he could not 
find the slightest evidence of regimen- 





” 9H. Sigerist, Socialized Medicine in the Soviet 
Union. . W. Norton, Co. 
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tation or suppression of scientific work. 
or expression, in spite of the fact that 
he was especially on the watch for 
them. The situation was beautifully 
summarized to Dr. Dawson by Prof. 
Zubkov, a Soviet biologist (and a de- 
scendant of old Russian nobility whose 
family had regarded even the Roma- 
novs as “upstarts”): “The Soviet sci- 
entist .. . regards the Soviet system, not 
as a renewal of the old, old question of 
the individual versus the’ group, but 
tends to regard the group (in Soviet 
conditions) as giving wider possibilities 
to the individual.” 

Prof. Dawson cites a case illustrat- 
ing how tales of suppression originate. 
In Moscow he met a young foreign 
scientist who was making certain stud- 
ies. Wishing to make personal con- 
tact with Soviet scientists, he was 
warned by other foreigners: “You will 
be doing them a service if you keep 
away from them,” a warning which he 
observed. Dr. Dawson told this young 
man: “No wonder people at home do 
not know what to believe. I have been 
here ten months today, have gone where 
I pleased and met whom I pleased .. . 
I have made friends that I am reluc- 
tant to leave behind. I have begun to 
love the S. U.” Dr. Dawson further 
relates that he had been told by the 
same type of “experts” that “the ter- 
ror,” which is (it was said) so univer- 
sal in Russia, could be seen in the faces 
of the people that one meets in the 
streets. Up to that time I had felt 
that an extraordinary number of the 
people that one meets present a joyous 
and carefree appearance. After my im- 
pression had been contradicted, I took 
especial notice of people’s faces and 
came to the conclusion that my infor- 
mant was a very imaginative person. 
Indeed after a few months in the S.U. 
I was greatly shocked by the faces of 
the people I met in the streets of New 
York.” (pp. 469-470). 

Touching on the treatment accorded 
to the delegates of the International 
Physiological Congress in Moscow and 
Leningrad by the government and the 
people: “After the congress we had 
gone with 120 other delegates on a tour 
which had been a royal progress and 
nothing less! But perhaps the most 
thrilling experience was that in the 
Central Park of Culture and Rest in 
Moscow. To this park some 250 dele- 
gates went one evening in autobuses. 
The news of our coming had preceded 
us. At and inside the gate was an 
enormous crowd (many thousands). 
Through this we passed in single file 
along a narrow lane between oceans of 
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One of the buildings of the Pavlov Genetics Institute in Koltushi, where 
Pavlov’s work on higher nervous activities is being continued 


radiant faces, mostly young. Clapping, 
clapping, clapping—a greeting to the 
foreign scientists. I have as a teacher 
sometimes felt the ecstasy of knowing 
that people really cared for me. But 
as a scientist in America I have never 
been made to feel more important than 
a first-class butler. Here it had been 
different.” (pp. 47-48). 


The Growth of Scientific Institutions 


Before the revolution there were 91 
universities and colleges in Russia with 
112,000 students, chiefly the sons of the 
nobility and the wealthy. In 1938 
there were 708 universities and colleges 
with 603,000 students, chiefly the chil- 
dren of workers, farmers, and profes- 
sionals. For 1942 the plans are to have 
34 times as many students study in the 
various schools of the Soviet Union as 
there were before the revolution. In 


1938 (all the figures in this article are 
for 1938, unless otherwise specified ) 
there were 806 scientific research insti- 
tutes with 29,246 full-time research 
workers and a budget of 1,016,000,000 
rubles. ‘This does not include the nu- 
merous small laboratories attached to 
collective farms; nor does it include 
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the research work in the Arctic carried 
on under the jurisdiction of the North- 
ern Sea Route Administration. Dur- 
ing the same year the USSR had a to- 
tal of 80,000 scientists, professors, and 
college teachers, while the total num- 
ber of professional workers (“intelli- 
gentsia”) was 9,591,000. In 1938 
alone, 6,000 graduate students entered 
the universities for advanced training, 
while 103,800 specialists graduated 
from universities and technical colleges. 

The tables below afford an illustra- 
tion of the tempo of growth of Soviet 
science and the increase in graduate 
specialists. 


Growth of Academy of Sciences 


1917 1938 
ee re 1 58 
Members ...........- 45 130 
Scientific Staff ....... 109 3,420 


Annual Budget 


(Rubles) ...0566-4:- 1,500,000 127,000,000 
Specialists Graduated 
Mick cs eshes ee 34,600 
TOs seudecte 49,200 
|e TREPER Erte 83,700 
rie caccdesva 97,600 
ET 100,000 
2 SAE Soetiie: 103, 800 


Note these figures recently compiled 


by Chemical Abstracts (20). 





Percentage of papers contributed by different countries to Chemical Abstracts 


1913 1917 

WE. dvcedwusved 2.5 25 
iO See eee 

PMO eS cetas knoe 0.38 1.6 
errr es 34.9 19.7 
We Sane ccte es 49 29 
if 8 ee ere 21.1 439 
British Empire..... 14.7 149 
FEAMGES . iktiowcens’ 13.3 76 

Chemistry only 


1918 1923 1929 1939** 
0.7 1.2 3.4 16.7 
0.2 18 18 
28 2.2 3.7 3.9 
13.8 27.0 26.9 17.3 
3.1 2.7 3.0 1.4 
45.4 32.1 258 22.7 
16.8 15.4 13.5 16.5 
92 11.3 70 76 


*The figures for 1939, for lack of time, were based on the section on General and Physical 





(Continued on page 33) 
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THREE NEW 
SOVIET MARSHALS 


With Marshal Voroshilov given the 
post of Assistant Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissars, and chairman 
of a government commission for the 
nomination of high military officers, his 
former post, that of Peoples’ Commis- 
sar of Defense, went to Semyon Timo- 
shenko, who was also awarded the title 
of Marshal of the Soviet Union. In 
the same honors list, two other noted 
Red Army Commanders, Grigory Ku- 
lik and Boris M. Shaposhnikov, were 
awarded the same title. 

Marshal Timoshenko, like Voroshi- 
lov and Budyonny, made a reputation in 
cavalry operations during the Civil War 
and Intervention period. One of his 
exploits was a raid which broke the 
White Guard encirclement of Tsaritsyn. 
Another was the capture of three ar- 
mored trains loaded with White Guard 
troops. Still another was a flanking 
assault, which cleared a path for Bu- 
dyonny’s attack and resulted in the rout 
of Denikin. These are only a few of 
the almost legendary exploits of this 
brilliant commander, who bears the scars 
of many battles. 

‘At the end of the Civil War, Timo- 

shenko, a man of Ukrainian peasant 
birth, and a former laborer, was sent 
with the Red Army commanders to an 
academy to combine their military ex- 
perience with Marxist theory. Timo- 
shenko’s development was rapid politically 
as well as militarily. He was elected 
deputy to the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR and is a member of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party. 

Military operations in the liberation 
of the Western Ukraine were under 
his direction. He participated also in 
the military operations in Finland, win- 
ning the award of Hero of the Soviet 
Union for his services on that front. 

Marshal Grigory Kulik was born 
near Poltava in the Ukraine and, like 
Timoshenko, is of peasant stock. He 
was a plough-hand when, in 1912, he was 
called into military service in the Tsar- 
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ist army. He was in the artillery branch 
and rose to the position of senior gun- 
ner. In the February revolution he was 
elected chairman of his battery commit- 
tee. At front conferences he found him- 
self supporting the program of the Bol- 
sheviks and early in 1917 he joined the 
Bolshevik Party. Returning to the 
Ukraine he organized a Red Guard de- 
tachment, which was later incorporated 
in the Fifth Ukrainian Army under Vo- 
roshilov.. Kulik was appointed chief of 
artillery and performed brilliant service, 
participating in thrusting back Denikin, 
Wrangel and the Polish Whites. Fol- 
lowing the Civil War, he began studies 
in the Military Academy. It was his 
first school. He became chief of the 
Ordnance Administration of the Work- 
ers’ and Peasants’ Red Army. He re- 
sumed studies in 1930 and in 1932, on 
completing his courses at the military 
academy, was appointed Corps Comman- 
der. In 1937 he was awarded the Order 
of Lenin, and later, the same year, was 
appointed Chief of Ordnance Adminis- 
tration of the Red Army. He is a 
Deputy to the Supreme Soviet. Kulik 
participated in the military operations in 
Finland, where Soviet artillery played 
so important a role, and was awarded 
the title of Hero of the Soviet Union. 
Marshal Boris M. Shaposhnikovy was 
the son of a clerk but succeeded in enter- 
ing the Tsarist Moscow Military Col- 
lege and the Academy of the General 
Staff. During the World War Shaposh- 
nikoy was a colonel on the Tsarist 
General Staff. Shaposhnikov was one 
of those officers of the old army who 
retained the confidence of the soldiers 
and accepted the new revolutionary or- 
der in full sincerity. When the officer 
staff, after the October Revolution, was 
chosen by election the Caucasian Grena- 
dier Division elected him their comman- 
der. He volunteered for service in the 
Red Army in 1918 and has been identi- 
fied with it ever since. He is one of the 
outstanding military theorists of the 
Soviet Union. For some time he was di- 
rector of the highest military college in 
the Soviet Union, The Frunze Mili- 
tary Academy, and participated in the 
reorganization of the Red Army by 





Frunze and Voroshilov. He has been 
a member of the Communist Party since 
1930 and was recently elected an alter- 
nate member of the Central Committee 
of the Party. He is a deputy to the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


ECONOMIC ADVANCES 


Large new manganese deposits both 
with and without phosphorus content 
have been discovered in the neighborhood 
of the big steel centers in the Urals. The 
deposits are located near Sverdlovsk, 
Zinakurninsk and in Western Siberia. 
Manganese is one of the principal alloys 
used in the production of high speed 
steel. 

Rich nickel deposits were recently dis- 
covered in Aktiubinsk, Kazakstan. Geolo- 
gists and engineers were sent to survey 
the site. Now plans for a big nickel 
smelting plant have just been approved 
and construction will begin in a few 
weeks, 

Moscow is to have 150 per cent more 
new housing this year than last year. 
The 1940 Moscow budget also calls for 
large extensions of the interurban trans- 
port system and the water supply and 
sewage system. The city’s budget was 
raised from 1,870,000,000 to 2,000,000,- 
000 rubles. 

A year ago a telephone-telegraph line 
between Moscow: and_ Khabarovsk, 
stretching 8,715 kilometers, or about 
5,300 miles, was erected. A second line 
has just been opened. Connections be- 
tween Khabarovsk and Vladivostok give 
Moscow wire links with the city on the 
Pacific coast. Plans have just been filed 
for installing telephoto apparatus on 
these lines. 

A big anthracite deposit, with surface 
outcrops, has been discovered at Zhaman- 
tuz in the Kazak steppes. Reserves are 
estimated at 200,000,000 metric tons. 
Production on a small scale has begun. 

Air transport of fish from the Cas- 
pian Sea to inland markets has begun 
and is being put on a regular basis. Air 
transport reduces spoilage by one-third. 

Will exported Soviet diamonds gleam 
in Fifth Avenue jewelry shops? Or will 
the diamonds be worn by the women 
Stakhanovites? Or will they all go into 
cutting tools for Soviet industry? Make 
your own guess, for there will soon be 
a huge increase in Soviet diamond pro- 
duction. One of the world’s largest 
diamond fields has been discovered in 
the Urals and Soviet geologists and engi- 
neers are already on the site preparing 
the plans for working the field. 
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CULTURE 


Mr. Deeds Comes To Town is be- 
ing dramatized and scheduled for pro- 
‘duction during the second season of 
the new State Comedy Theater in Mos- 
cow. The Soviet playwright, Ilya Trau- 
berg, is adapting Robert Riskin’s sce- 
nario to the stage. 

The unpublished manuscripts and let- 
ters of the great stage director of the 
Moscow Art Theatre, Constantine 
Stanislavski, are being published. The 
papers left behind by him reveal his 
broad culture. He was familiar with 
Heraclitus, Aristotle and other Greek 
philosophers, and with the work of 
Locke and Haeckel, as well as with the 
Marxist classics. His correspondents 
included men from all fields, workers, 
farmers, children, and Red Army men 
from all parts of the world. Among the 
notables whose letters appear in his files 
were Gorky, Tolstoy, Chekhov, An- 
dreyev, Rolland, Barbusse, Sholem Ale- 
ikhem, Maeterlinck, Lunacharsky, Chal- 
iapin, Eleanora Duse, Isadora Duncan, 
Vakhtangov, Mei Lan Fan, Max Rein- 
hardt, Gordon Craig, Rachmaninov, Ip- 
politov-Ivanov, Lillian and Dorothy 
Gish, John Barrymore, and many others. 

In the 1940 production schedule of the 
Soviet cinema there will be a number of 
film biographies including the German 
revolutionist Karl Liebknecht, the poet 
Lermontov, the heroic aviator Valery 
Chkalov, and the Russian General Suv- 
orov. Among other important films will 
be Borislav Laughs, based on a story by 
Ivan Franko, West Ukrainian writer 
and revolutionist, and Under the Yoke, 
for which the scenario was written by 
the Polish revolutionary writer Wanda 
Wassilewska. 

An annual prize for the best drama 
of the year awarded in commemoration 
of Maxim Gorky, has been instituted 
by the Council of People’s Commissars. 
The only restrictions are that it shall 
not be an adaptation from a book or 
story, and that it shall have been pro- 
duced in the year of the award. The 
winner will receive 25,000 rubles. The 
prize will have a status like that of 
the Pulitzer prize in this country. The 
winning play will be published. 

So far, more than 1300 entries, in 
twenty of the languages of the Soviet 
Union have been received in the one 
act play contest for amateur groups held 
under the joint auspices of the State 
Publishing House and the Amateur 
Arts Club. The jurors include the no- 
ted Soviet playwright Trenev, the poet 
Lebedev-Kumach, who has written the 
lyrics for many successful music-films 
and musical comedies, the noted actor 
Moskvin and other notables of the So- 
viet literary world and the Soviet stage: 
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Both the Soviet Artists’ Union and the 
Soviet Writers’ Union collect and oper- 
ate funds to aid ailing members and pro- 
vide subsidies to young artists and writ- 
ers in order to enable them to complete 
projects in their field. Now the Soviet 
Composers’ Union is organizing a sim- 
ilar fund to provide similar services in 
the music field for composers and music- 
ologists and writers on music. The fund 
will be collected from profits of music 
publishers, concert halls and trade union 
contributions. 

The growth of the cinema has not been 
at the cost of the legitimate stage in the 
Soviet Union. Unlike other countries 
where the march of the films has driven 
out theaters in all but the metropolitan 
cities, in the Soviet Union there is a con- 
stant extension of theaters into the small 
towns. For example in Votkinsk, a small 
town in remote Udmurtia, in the Cen- 
tral Ural region, a permanent theater 
company with an ambitious repertory has 
just begun operations. 

Three new permanent theater com- 
panies began their career during the 
Moscow theater and musical season 
just closing. One was a new dramatic 
theater under the management of the 
famous Soviet director, N. P. Okhlo- 
pov; a second was an opera theater 
bringing Moscow’s music and ballet 
theaters up to six. Its director is I. M. 
Lapitsky. The third of the new theaters 
is devoted to comedy. The leading So- 
viet comedienne, Lyubov Orlova, is a 
member of the company and the director 
is V. V. Stanitsin. During the same sea- 
son a new concert hall, incorporating 
the latest acoustical features, was 
opened. 


DEPARTMENT STORES 
IN THE COUNTRYSIDE 


To take care of the expanding trade in 
the villages, in the Soviet _Union, 235 
new department stores, 10,540 general 
stores, and over 15,000 small shops and 
booths were opened in 1939. About 
600 well equipped restaurants and 
1,300 tea-rooms were opened in the 
same period. Some of the tea-rooms 
had overnight accommodations for trav- 
eling farmers. All these helped to take 
care of a retail trade expansion total- 
ling 8 billion rubles. 1940 will see fur- 
ther developments in this direction. 175 
department stores, 8,752 general stores, 
4,000 other types of shops, and 4,550 
booths will be put into operation. For 
the increasing number of travelers and 
diners-out in the countryside, some 1,200 
new tea-rooms and small restaurants are 
being opened. All are modern and big 
town in style and are further evidence 





of the closing up of the gap between 
urban and rural living in the Soviet 
Union, 


WEST BYELO-RUSSIA 
AND WEST UKRAINE 


In addition to the Byelo-Russians 
other nationalities in Western Byelo- 
Russia are developing their national cul- 
ture. In the city of Byelostock a Po- 
lish, a Jewish and a Russian theater 
have been organized since the Sovietiza- 
tion of Western Byelo-Russia. 

One of the first acts of the reunion of 
the people of Western Byelo-Russia and 
Soviet Byelo-Russia, and Western 
Ukraine and Soviet Ukraine were the 
visits of music and dramatic ensembles 
of the two republics into the liberated 
regions. The groups included the Byelo- 
Russian Folk Instrument Ensemble, 
the Byelo-Russian State Opera at 
Minsk, and groups of Byelo-Russian 
musicians giving varied types of concerts. 
Similar visits of leading operatic, con- 
cert, dramatic and folk dance and folk 
instrument ensembles from Ukraine, 
toured the cities of Western Ukraine. 
The performances totalled thousands, 
and stimulated the development of mu- 
sical and dramatic activities all through 
the liberated regions. : 

At one of these concerts in the city of 
Tarnopol in West Ukraine the visiting 
musicians were given an ovation. The 
audience heard all the encores the tired 
musicians could play but still stayed on. 
They wanted to know about conditions 
in the Soviet Union, and the questions 
went on, until early morning. “We heard 
two sorts of harmony,” said one of the 
auditors, “harmonies of noble sounds 
and harmonies of noble living.” 

Typical of the avidity for culture and 
entertainment of the people of the lib- 
erated regions, now that these are ac- 
cessible, is the case of Novogrudok, a 
little town in Western Byelo-Russia. 
Its single movie house used to have 
shows only once or twice a week. Now, 
while waiting for a second theater to 
be built the single house keeps going 
eighteen hours a day playing to a sold- 
out house at every showing. 

The Ukrainian State Music Publish- 
ing House has distributed in two months 
over 3 million sheets of music in 
Western Ukraine. 

An exhibition of West Ukrainian and 
West Byelo-Russian architecture has 
recently been held in the halls of the 
Academy of Architecture in Moscow. 
The exhibit, which displayed over a 
hundred photographs, drawings, engrav- 
ings and models, attracted large and in- 
terested crowds, ‘ 
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OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


By THEODORE BAYER 





Question: Will you please give some 
information concerning population trends 
in the USSR? J. R., Peru, Indiana. 

Answer: According to the last All- 
Union Population Census of the USSR, 
compiled as of January 1939, the total 
population of the USSR is 170,467,186. 
This represents a growth of 15.9 per 
cent in 12 years between December 
1926 and January 1939. The Decem- 
ber 1926 census showed a total popula- 
tion of 147,027,915. 

The census further revealed a growth 
of the male population by 15 per cent 
and of the female population by 16.9 
per cent, in the 12-year period. On 
January 1939 there were 81,664,981 men 
and 88,802,205 women. Of the total 
population 67.2 per cent live in rural 
and farming districts, 32.8 per cent in 
cities and towns. ‘This represents a 
growth of city and town population of 
14.9 per cent as compared with 1926. 
This growth of urban population follows 
the growth of industry in the USSR. 


Question: How does the Soviet Union 
solve the problem of its migratory pop- 
ulation and what is being done in the 
matter of resettlement? F. C. S., Boone, 
Iowa. 


Answer: There is no migratory ele- 
ment in the Soviet population. Even 
the nomadic tribes have been settled on 
land. They have been organized in col- 
lective units and have been trained in 
agriculture and industry, which has elim- 
inated the necessity for them to travel 
from place to place, following the sea- 
_sons, for a livelihood as they have done 
in the past. 

The resettlement problem in the Soviet 
Union arises not out of overpopulation 
or deterioration of soil to the point 
where it cannot sustain the population 
or, as is the case in other countries, be- 
cause farm tenancy or share cropping 
becomes uneconomical and the popula- 
tion is forced to abandon the land in 
search of other means of livelihood. The 
Soviet resettlement problem arises from 
the superabundance of land aad of nat- 
ural resources lying in wait for man to 
cultivate and develop. 

The following two figures will per- 
haps indicate the magnitude of that 
problem for the USSR. According to 
the census of 1939, 78 per cent of the 
territory of the USSR has less than 20 
per cent of its entire population. These 
figures refer to the Eastern section of 
the USSR where there are less than 
two persons per square mile. 


The Soviet Far East, Siberia and Cen- 


tral Asia are very rich in natural re- 
sources of metals and minerals, such as 
gold, platinum, silver, copper, tin, zinc, 
oil, iron, coal, sulphur, etc. There are 
tremendous areas of forests full of fur- 
bearing animals, rivers and_ lakes 
abounding in numerous varieties of fish, 
and, of course, great expanses of pasture 
land and lands awaiting the plough and 
the tractor. 

In the last ten years the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has stimulated the development 
of certain industrial districts in the Far 
East. Large sums have been invested in 
capital development there. During the 
current third Five Year Plan a number 
of new plants are being established, min- 
ing of gold, lumber and wood works, 
cement works are being rapidly developed 
along with the intensive development of 
truck and stock farming. 

The Soviet Far East has a population 
of 2,338,000 divided almost equally be- 
tween town and village. Thus 13.1 per 
cent of the entire Soviet territory has a 
total of 1.4 per cent of the Soviet popu- 
lation. It is easily seen what industrial 
and agricultural opportunities await mil- 
lions of people if the Soviet Resettle- 
ment Administration is able to stimu- 
late people to go there. The same is 
true of many districts in Siberia and 
Central Asia. 

For example, in the Siberian District 
of Chita the collective farms that have 
been established there control huge tracts 
of land. Each collective farm has been 
assigned 22,500 acres. Each farmstead 
has been granted 300 acres of which one 
fifth is for tillage, and about 125 acres 
are meadow and pasture lands. The 
climate and soil conditions are very fa- 
vorable for large crops. 

Since everything in the Soviet Union 
is done in a planned manner, the Reset- 
tlement Administration is proceeding 
with its work according to a systematic 
plan. Because there are no unemployed 
people ready to be shipped from place to 
place in pursuit of a livelihood, the Re- 
settlement Commission must carefully 
and systematically recruit pioneers for 
the new areas in such a way that the 
farming areas or kolhozes, of which the 
potential resettlers are now members, 
will not suffer. Also, because of the 
permanent shortage of labor the Reset- 
tlement Commission cannot stimulate 
people to leave their present employ- 
ment without regard to the consequences 
upon plans and projects in which they 
are engaged. Therefore it must, in con- 
sultation with industry, trade union and 
planning commissions and the local So- 


viet administration, make sure that the 
working forces can be so re-grouped as 
to permit the withdrawal of a number 
of workers and farmers. Of course 
moving to these sparsely populated ter- 
ritories is voluntary. No governmental 
compulsion is exerted on prospective set- 
tlers and there are no depressed areas 
or catastrophic impoverishment of any 
areas that compel migration of large 
numbers of the population. 

The Resettlement Administration is 
allotted considerable amounts from the 
government budget. This permits pay- 
ment of transportation for new settlers 
and the moving of their belongings, and 
in the case of farms, even the shipment 
of their live stock. The Resettlement 
Administration also pays for half of the 
cost of new housing for the settlers and 
extends long term loans to enable new 
settlers to build their houses and acquire 
the necessary house furnishings and 
equipment. If the resettlers are former 
Red Army men they are given even 
greater inducements. 

New settlements are provided with all 
the communal services, schools, hospi- 
tals, recreational facilities, etc., out of 
government funds. The new farms are 
exempt for periods between two and six 
years from all kinds of taxation or de- 
liveries of grain or other produce to the 
state. They are also aided in procur- 
ing working cattle and farm implements 
and machinery. Wherever necessary the 
Resettlement Administration clears 
stumps, drains the land for the new set- 
tlers and installs irrigation systems. 

Thus, while the Soviet Union has a 
resettlement problem in the sense that 
it is trying to transplant people from 
one part of the country to another, it 
is really more in the nature of opening 
up new territories that are teeming with 
all kinds of wealth, lacking only men 
to cultivate and produce, for the benefit 
of the settlers themselves and for the 
enrichment of the entire country. 


Question: Will you please intorm us 
whether Otto Kuusinen is playing any 
role in the newly created Karelian-Fin- 


nish Republic? M. K. J. B., Cisco, IIl. 


Answer: According to the United 
Press dispatches of May 12th, Otto 
Kuusinen has been elected a member of 
the Political Bureau of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Karelian-Finnish Republic. He has 
also been elected as a deputy from the 
new Republic to the Supreme Council 
of the USSR, the highest legislative 
body of the entire Soviet Union. 
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Soviets IN THE Arctic—An historical, 
economic and political study of the Soviet 
advance into the Arctic. By T. A. Tara- 
couzio, Ph.D., 1938, New York, The 
Macmillan Company. Prepared and 
published with the cooperation of the 
Bureau of International Research, Har- 
vard University and Radcliffe College. 


HIS book has all the advantages 
and all the drawbacks of a first- 
class doctor’s dissertation — though 
whether or not it actually is one I am 
not prepared to say. The advantages 
are embodied in the scholarly complete- 
ness of its factual material—always re- 
membering that things are moving so fast 
in the Soviet Arctic that nearly every- 
thing pertaining to it is out of date 
almost before being published; the draw- 
backs are found in the equally “schol- 
arly” weakness, amounting sometimes 
almost to naivete, of its conclusions. 
| The book is not light reading and 
wasn’t meant to be. But nevertheless 
it is an indispensable reference work for 
all who need to cut through the justi- 
fiable ecstacy of popular commentators 
on Russia’s northward expansion, and 
arrive at a reliable body of facts. The 
bibliography alone contains some five 
hundred items, most of them Russian 
reports, treatises, and other documents; 
the appendices contain a list of seventy- 
two Soviet Polar Stations in 1935, a 
table of mineral resources in the Soviet 
Arctic, and thirty-two invaluable trans- 
lations of decrees and statutes that deal 
with Arctic development and that so 
give a good picture of the magnitude of 
that job from the political and adminis- 
trative aspect. Seven maps show such 
things as natural resources, ethnography, 
communications, political, natural, and 
administrative boundaries. If only for 
those items alone, the book is a valuable 
contribution. 

The book starts with a good factual 
discussion of the geography of the So- 
d viet Arctic in general, and completes its 

background material with a chapter on 
explorations before 1917. The latter 
is an especially happy addition. Only 
too often do we forget that Soviet Arctic 
work has its roots not only in the results 
of world polar explorations in general, 
but in Russian pre-revolutionary explo- 
rations in particular, from the sixteenth 
century on down to the twentieth. 

The spectacular chapter on Soviet Ex- 
ploration of the Arctic demands of the 
reader a complete revision of our usual 
Western attitude toward exploration, 
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Soviets in the Arctie 


A Review by 
EARL P. HANSON 


as a series of isolated expeditions un- 
dertaken largely for glory. The search 
for glory is there all right—the Soviet 
Government being fully aware of the 
value of the spectacular in demonstrat- 
ing the power of socialism to the world, 
in selling the Arctic to Soviet citizens, 
and in fostering Russian pride in great 
Russian achievements. But glory is in- 
tegrated with a host of other aims. 
When exploration is directly tied to a 
general sweeping northward movement, 
it loses its common tinselly nature and 
takes on the majestic character of mere 
“work.” Individual expeditions tend to 
lose their identities as such, scientific 
aims and results, while staggeringly 
large, become so fused with political and 
economic aims and results as to be in- 
separable from them. This is no ivory- 
tower job. It is a Volkerwanderung, 
the most significant human migration in 
modern times, planned, coordinated, di- 
rected, and controlled, in which the in- 
dividual expedition, the individual ex- 
plorer, the individual scientist, tend to 
lose their identities in spite of their 
obvious advertising value to the State. 
And that is exactly as it should be. 
Exploration is and always will be the 
precursor to exploitation and human 
movements. Over here we cannot afford 
to recognize that fact too clearly, for 
every explorer is ipso facto a menace to 
the economic status quo, unless he merely 
regards the polar regions as glorified 
sample-rooms in which to demonstrate 
and endorse all the products of our fac- 
tories, from airplanes through break- 
fast-foods to chocolate bars. But the 
Soviet Government can and does tie the 
two together, with the result that ac- 
counts of Soviet expeditions, while spec- 
tacular and thrilling enough, never 
leave the reader guessing as to why they 
should have been undertaken at all. 
The long chapter on economic devel- 
opment reveals the staggering compli- 
cations of the job. Problems of trans- 
portation by land, air, and water, im- 
pinge directly on problems of dog and 
deer-culture to provide enough draft- 
animals for the fast-growing population, 
to say nothing of technical problems in 
the use of aircraft and motor-vehicles 
in the enormous roadless areas. The min- 
ing, timber, sea-food, and fur industries 
are also presented largely as technical, 
administrative, and developmental prob- 
lems. ‘The gross results of the devel- 
opments in agriculture and livestock have 
so far been unsatisfactory, but their 
revelations in tasks to be tackled, roads 
to be taken, research to be done, ob- 





et] 
stacles to be overcome, are tremendous. 

Human interest is naturally most 
abundant in the chapter on Social-Cul- 
tural Reconstruction, on policies and 
efforts regarding the Arctic’s indigenous 
inhabitants, for and by whom so much 
of the development is don., and who 
are given a decided new deal in being 
accorded equal opportunities with the 
whites. It is perhaps in this work that 
the government has made its greatest 
and most important progress in the Arc- 
tic. Offering a mass of statistics, the 
chapter is an invaluable addition to 
Smolka’s various writings on the same 
subject, some of which have appeared 
in SRT. 

The last chapter deals with Interna- 
tional Significance. While the economic 
efforts are still difficult to evaluate, the 
work being in the pioneering stage and 
not yet having succeeded in changing 
the economic charts of the world, the 
political repercussions are much more 
definite. Regardless of whether or not 
a Soviet fleet can make effective use of 
the Northern Sea Route for war pur- 
poses, the general development of Si- 
beria thas nevertheless changed the 
world’s military outlook considerably. 
The section on Problems of Jurisdic- 
tion is the best summary I know, of rul- 
ings and speculations in International 
Law, as affected by the Soviet Arctic 
work, 

While the author has done a large and 
invaluable job of examining Russian 
sources, he has not done correspond- 
ingly good work in sources pertaining to 
the non-Russians whose efforts helped 
to lay the technical foundations for the 
Soviet work. His brief accounts of some 
of Stefansson’s work, for instance, are 
not only garbled, but misinterpreted as 
well. Nor is there any indication what- 
ever of the fact that it was Sir Hubert 
Wilkins’ important aerial pioneering 
which paved the way for the Papanin 
party’s landing at the pole. 

That apparent lack of general back- 
ground in geography, as well as in ex- 
ploration, leads occasionally to some odd 
conclusions. So, for instance, the So- 
viets are put down as being “singularly 
practical” when they supplanted the 
vague geographical limits of the Arctic 
with rigid limits of administrative juris- 
diction. What is so singular about it? 
No climatic area in the world has defin- 
ite limits in the scientific sense, and I 
have never heard of a government that 
didn’t at least try to make the limits of 
its administrative units pretty rigid. 

But such conclusions detract in no 
way from the value of the book as a 
reference work. As such it is important 
as the only work available in English 
that analyzes the whole vast Soviet Arc- 
tic job and gathers together apparently 
all the the facts. and statistics pertain- 
ing to it that can be found. 
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SR NER TERRE TOES 


AN AMERICAN WORKER 
(Continued from page 13) 


In the same way the union is con- 
stantly checking on the norms for the 
whole shop to make sure on the one 
hand that the maximum possible is 
being accomplished and on the- other 


that the workers are not pushed too 
hard. 


Trade Union Elections 


Every year, and sometimes oftener, 
elections are held for what is called 
the factory committee of the whole 
plant. Several days or a week before 
these elections take place, notices are 
posted all over the plant. At least 75 
per cent of the membership must at- 
tend for elections to be valid. Fol- 
lowing is the account of such a meet- 
ing which I attended. 

First the secretary, Comrade Iva- 
nov, asks for the election of a presidium 
which usually consists of 7 to 15 mem- 
bers. After that Ivanov makes his 
report. He explains that the Stakhan- 
ovite movement has been growing in 
the factory, that there were more 
Stakhanovites this year than last year, 
but still the growth is not entirely sat- 
isfactory. He reports that during the 
year 65 workers and engineers were 
given free passes to health resorts. The 
Stakhanovites of course received first 
preference followed by the udarniki 
(shock troop workers). And of course 
free passes have been given to people 
whose health required it. Then he re- 
ports that so many passes have been 
given at half-rate. That is for the 
higher paid engineers and workers. 
Ivanov goes on to say that 20,000 ru- 
bles has been given out in premiums to 
workers who have devised new meth- 
ods of production, or made new instru- 
ments. For myself, I made a universal 
vise, so in addition to my regular 
wages, I received a premium of about 
450 rubles. ‘Then he reports how 
many thousand rubles the plant com- 
mittee spent on the factory child nur- 
sery, on the educational department ; 
how many students took advantage of 
educational facilities, and how many 
students completed their courses, how 
many had “excellent” records, how 
many “good” and how many “poor” 
and what was done to raise the quali- 
fications of the lower category stu- 
dents. : 

Following this, Ivanov reports on 
the grievances of individuals han- 
dled by the-committee. . Certain indi- 


viduals had claimed that their wages 
were too low. In such cases the mat- 
ter was investigated to determine the 
workers’ qualifications and whether 
they could be put in a higher category. 
In some cases they were placed in 
higher categories; in other cases they 
were put in different departments ; and 
in a few cases it was found that the 
person had no ground for complaint. 
He reports how much money was given 
to help individuals, for instance, wid- 
ows left with three or four children, 
or how much money was expended to 
help some old worker who perhaps 
needed something extra. Every old 
worker receives a pension, but if they 
have extra needs the union looks after 
them. Then, certain new safety de- 
vices that had been introduced are 
discussed, and finally Comrade Ivanov 
concludes his report. 


The Questions 


The floor is open to questions. 
There may be any kind of questions 
whatsoever, personal, about the job, 
or about housing conditions. For in- 
stance, a worker, Chrisenko, gets up to 
ask: “What has the factory commit- 
tee done to clean up the debris around 
the new apartment house that has just 
been built?” “What has been done 
in the way of paving the walks in the 
yard so people won’t be up to their 
knees in mud?” Another worker gets 
up to ask: “What has the committee 
done about the Red Corner in our 
apartment house?’ Another asks, 
“What has the factory committee done 
about supplying movies in the winter 
time for our Red Corner?” And an- 
other: “What has the factory commit- 
tee done to increase the number of 
books in our library? We have a li- 
brary, and there are a lot of books we 
need, both new and old, books like 
Shakespeare, Fielding, Balzac, for- 
eign books, as well as more Soviet 
books.” And so on down the line. 

After the question period comes a 
discussion period. ‘The discussions are 
usually very spirited and not at all 
like discussions you would hear in an 
American trade union. The remarks 
are generally very direct and very crit- 
ical, whether they are discussing each 
other, union officials, or the factory ad- 
ministration. ‘The criticism can be of 
any character; it may be directed 
against some one member of* the com- 





mittee, against the work of the com- 
mittee as a whole, or against the ac- 
tions of individuals in the trade union. 

There may be criticism of the way 
the trade union has handled recreation 
affairs. Frequent outings are arranged 
for the workers, especially during the 
summer. ‘Through the trade union, 
busses or trucks are commissioned to 
take groups to the country, sight-see- 
ing, or to swimming beaches along the 
Moscow-Volga canal. If there has 
been any inconvenience or trouble, too 
few sandwiches in the picnic hamper, 
or if the brakes on one of the trucks 
didn’t work and resulted in somebody 
getting hurt, the factory committee is 
asked to explain how such things could 
have happened. Then, some one will 
get up and say that the kindergartens 
are not functioning properly, that the 
children are not getting proper care, 
they are not getting enough milk, or 
they are getting too much of one thing 
and not enough of the other, or that 
there are not enough accommodations 
for all the workers’ children. 

Then another worker, Vassilev, may 
get up and claim that he has been try- 
ing to get a free pass to a health re- 
sort for over a year. “I am always 
being promised,” he says, “but as yet 
I have not received this free pass. 1 
have the doctor’s statement that I 
should be sent to a health resort for 
my heart. Why this delay and how 
soon am I going to get my free pass?” 
Vassilev then bluntly states that he 
thinks the factory secretary has been 
discriminating against him. 

My benchmate, Straskov, then criti- 
cizes the factory committee for not 
doing all the things he thinks could 
have been done to stimulate the Stak- 
hanovite movement, to help individuals 
to improve their qualifications and to 
raise the percentage of Stakhanovite 
workers. Comrade Straskov points 
out that the factory is not fulfilling its 
plan 100 percent, that wages are going 
up higher than is justified by produc- 
tion increases. Straskov explains: 
“This factory belongs to us, it is our 
organization. If it was a capitalist 
organization, if some individual owned 
it and we were working for his profit, 
we would constantly demand more 
wages because we would realize that 
the only one who could lose would be 
the boss. And we would not be con- 
cerned if his profits were cut down. 
But this plant belongs to us and owing 
to the fact that there is no unemploy- 
ment but instead a shortage of labor, 
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ot course it is easy for workers to de- 
mand higher wages and if they don’t 
get them, perhaps they will leave the 
place to go to some other plant. Bux 
this is not the proper socialist attitude 
for the workers to take in our own 
plant. We must consider that we can’t 
demand more wages than are eco- 
nomically justified by our increased 
production. Our wages have gone up 
over 100 per cent and our production 
has only increased about 80 per cent. 
so we still have an unfavorable mar- 
gin of about 20 per cent. So now we 
must stimulate the Stakhanovite move- 
ment for the purpose of increasing our 
production, for the more we produce 
the more we have. The incoming fac- 
tory committee must put more empha- 
sis on the question of production and 
the Stakhanovite movement.” In the 
general discussion that follows the ma- 
jority of workers agree with Straskov. 


Nominations Are Made 


Then come the elections of the new 
factory committee. Nominations for 
candidates are in order. Comrade 
Straskov is nominated, Comrade Lo- 
sov is nominated, Comrade Nura Ano- 
kena is nominated and five or six oth- 
ers. The nominations are closed. The 
first nominee was Comrade Straskov. 
The chairman says: “Let’s hear your 
autobiography, Comrade Straskov.” So 
Comrade Straskov takes the floor. He 
says: “I was born in 1900. I was the 
son of a poor farmer. I did not have 
very much schooling. I went to work 
when I was ten years old and at the 
time of the Revolution in 1917, I was 
in the Tsar’s army, fighting in the im- 
perialist war. During the war my 
unit in the army went over to the Bol- 
sheviks and for another two years | 
served in the Red Army. I fought in 
the civil war and after the civil war I 
went to work in the Stalin plant, as a 
common laborer. I studied at night, 
improved my qualifications and became 
a machinist, in the 6th category. I 
have been a member of the Party since 
1930.” 

Then questions are fired at him. One 
worker gets up and asks: “How many 
acres of land did your father own?” 
He replies: “Ten acres.” How many 
were in the family? Answer, five. 
How many cows did your father own? 
How many horses? Did he employ 
hired labor?” 

Someone else asks: 

“Comrade Straskov, did you spoil 
some work about a year ago? How 
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much was that worth? How did you 
come to spoil that job? Was it 
through carelessness or was it just 
simply that you didn’t know any bet- 
ter? Have you spoiled any work this 
last year? Have you been responsible 
for much scrap?” 

Straskov answers: “It’s true I 
spoiled some work last year due to 
carelessness, but since that time I have 
not produced scrap of any conse- 
quence.” 

Then Comrade Nura Anokena is 
called up. She gives her biography. 
“T was born in 1914 in Moscow. My 
father was a worker on the railroad. 
During the revolution my father con- 
tinued his work. I went to school and 
started to work here in 1930. I 
started in as an attendant to the tool 
supply department. I got 200 rubles 
a month and at the same time I went 
to school to become a machinist. I be- 
came a machinist and I was advanced 
to the job of mechanical inspector. I 
am still working at that occupation. | 
have a husband, was married in 1930, 
and have one boy, 6 years old, who 
goes to the kindergarten every day.” 

Then she is asked: “Who is your 
husband, is he a Communist?” She 
answers ‘“‘No, he is not a Party mem- 
ber but he is a loyal worker and sym- 
pathizes with the policies of the Soviet 
Government very strongly.” Then 
she goes on: “Comrades, on thinking 
it over, I request you not to put me on 
the ballot as a candidate for the plant 
committee, because I am studying every 
evening and my time is very much 
taken up with other work.” 

All the prospective candidates are 


called up, give their biographies and _ 





answer a whole stream of questions. 

The floor is then thrown open to 
individuals who may want to speak 
for or against the particular candidate. 
I knew Comrade Straskov quite well 
because 1 worked beside him, so I got 
up and said: 

“IT think Comrade Straskov is a sin- 
cere member of the trade union, and 
a good communist, who supports the 
policies of the government and the 
party. I think that he should give a 
little more attention to raising his qual- 
ifications. I think he has a tendency to 
talk too much during working hours. 
He sets a bad example to some of the 
other non-Party people, some of the 
younger people who may not be as 
politically advanced as he. However, 
if he will try to correct these things, 
I am in favor of his name going on 
the ballot as candidate.” After a little 
more discussion a vote is taken and 
Comrade Straskov is put on the ballot. 

Then another Comrade gets up to 
speak about Comrade Anokena: 

“IT have known Comrade Anokena 
ever since she has been working in the 
plant, for the last eight years. Com- 
rade Anokena is a very conscientious 
worker. You never see her standing 
around and talking during working 
hours. She is always ready to help less 
qualified workers. Although her liv- 
ing conditions are not so easy at home, 
because she has to take care of her 
mother besides her immediate family, 
and her husband has been sick with 
tuberculosis the last few years, never- 
theless with all of her difficulties she 
has succeeded in raising herself from 
the status of an unskilled worker to a 

(Continued on page 32) 


A factory brigade at the Moscow Ball-Bearing Plant discusses plans to enroll 
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ADVANCES OF SOVIET ECONOMY 
(Continued from page 10) 


Rise of Soviet Industry 


By 1938, soon after the start of the 
third Five-Year Plan, Soviet industry 
had climbed to first place in Europe 
and second place in the world in total 
industrial production. In certain basic 
industries it had achieved first place in 
the world. It was ready now to enter 
the new phase of its industrial devel- 
opment projected in’ the third Five- 
Year Plan, to begin to overtake the 
leading industrial nations of the world 
not only in gross production, but in per 
capita production. 

Figures are now available for some 
aspects of the industrial advance in 
1939, a year marked by international 
tension and including the first month 
of the war in Finland. Neverthe- 
less the growth in industrial produc- 
tion, carloadings on railroads, and 
retail trade turnover, showed an in- 
crease of 14.7 per cent, as compared 
with 1938. The rate of increase went 
.7 per cent above the level set by the 
third Five-Year Plan which calls for 
an average increase in production of 
14 per cent. 

In steel output the following esti- 
mates made by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute reflect the Soviet ad- 
vance. In 1929 Soviet production was 
4 per cent of the world total and 
ranked fifth. In 1939, just ten years 
later, it had advanced to third place, 
accounting for 13 per cent of world 
production. Germany, in_ second 
place, had added the output of impor- 
tant Austrian, Czecho-Slovak and Po- 
lish mills to its totals. Soviet produc- 
tion was a record breaking total of 


20,126,000 net tons. ° 
The Electrical Industry 


Soviet industries are 80 per cent 
electrified, a higher proportion than in 
any other country in the world. The 
electrical industry which supplies so 
large a proportion of the power that 
runs Soviet machinery is one of the 
fastest growing of the Soviet giants. 

The Soviet power plants are among 
the most modern in the world. Their 
capacity is now eight times that of 
1913, a huge enough increase, but the 
stations produce 20 times as much cur- 
rent. That is because the up-to-date 
equipment permits a greater load than 
the installations of other countries. 
The maximum load at Soviet gener- 
ating plants is the highest in the world 
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—3500 hours as compared with 2100 
in the United States and 2000 in Ger- 
many. The current produced per 
worker rose from 1310 kilowatt hours 
in 1928 to 4,370 kilowatt hours in 
1937. 

While, at the Kuibyshev junction on 
the Greater Volga hydro-electric de- 
velopment, the world’s largest hydro- 
electric stations are rising, with dams, 
reservoirs, canals, and turbine gener- 
ators, each of which marks a new ad- 
vance in engineering and technology, 
the tendency in the Soviet electric 
industry is toward building smaller 
local stations, operating on local fuels 
—coal, peat, or oil—and using the 
waste heat generated at thermo-electric 
stations for the heating systems of the 
local big buildings. In such utiliza- 
tion of waste heat the Soviet Union is 
in the lead. In Moscow virtually all 
the large buildings draw their heat 
from this source. 

During 1939 a total of 1,056,000,- 
000 rubles was invested by the Com- 
missariat of the Electrical Industry, 
adding 882,000 kilowatts capacity and 
providing for an additional output of 
7% billion kilowatt hours. By 1942, 
according to the third Five-Year Plan, 
the output of electric power is to reach 
75 billion kilowatt hours. 


On Its Own Resources 


‘An interesting sidelight on these de- 
velopments is that the Soviet Union, 
in recent years, has been able to de- 
pend virtually entirely on its own re- 
sources, though at the same time it has 
followed a policy of increased trade 
with all its neighbors. Refusals of trade 
with the Soviet Union, “moral embar- 
goes” and other efforts to retard So- 
viet development have passed the stage 
of effectiveness. 

At the beginning of the first Five- 
Year Plan the USSR covered 30 per 
cent of its total machinery installations 
by imports. At the conclusion of the 
second Five-Year Plan in 1937 only 
0.9 per cent was covered by imports. 
At.the beginning of the first Five-Year 
Plan 63.4 per cent of all tractors sup- 
plied to agriculture were imported; by 
1936 this situation had so changed that 
not only was the Soviet tractor indus- 
try supplying all the country’s re- 
quirements but was exporting its trac- 
tors abroad. In automobiles, cotton, 
paper, super-phosphates, bicycles, all 





goods previously imported, etc., Soviet 
production now supplies the home de- 
mand. 

These achievements have been made 
possible by the immense increase in la- 
bor productivity. From 1929 to 1938 
labor productivity has increased 123 
per cent. In the five year period alone, 
1933-38, the increase amounted to 
85.6 per cent. That meant an average 
annual increase during that five year 
period of 13.2 per cent. Last year’s 
increase rose to 17.1 per cent. 

But increased productivity in the 
Soviet Union does not bring technolog- 
ical unemployment as it does elsewhere. 
The planned increase in the number 
of industrial and office workers in the 
third Five-Year Plan is from 27 mil- 
lion to 32 million. ‘This means that 
5 million more jobs will be filled in 
that period. If the planning commis- 
sion could hope to get more workers 
it would be glad to obtain them. In 
the Soviet Union jobs hunt workers. 


A Nationwide Development 


Last year all the ships sailing the 
Northern sea route were bunkered 
with coal mined within the Arctic 
circle. 

Last year, also, the first copper from 
the Lake Balkhash mines in Central 
Asia were smelted, and a new city of 
40,000 population, many of them for- 
mer nomads of the Kazak steppes, 
began functioning as a new organ of 
Soviet industry and culture. 

Scores of facts like these could be 
listed here to indicate what is a basic 
principle of Soviet economy: So far as 
possible, local resources are exploited 
and used for the development of local 
industries. Tsarist economy was an 
unbalanced colonial economy; a few 
centers were industrially developed. 
And these kept the rest of the country, 
from which raw materials were drawn, 
in a colonial status. Especially intense 
was the exploitation of the minority 
peoples. Now, every part of the coun- 
try is an equal partner in the develop- 
ment of the whole country. No re- 
gion is neglected. 

The geological survey of the Soviet 
Union is the most comprehensive in 
world history and has uncovered re- 
sources of vast importance in many 
parts of the Soviet Union. Similarly, 
one of the major tasks of each large 
branch of the Academy of Sciences in 
the USSR is to survey local resources 
and to plan their most efficient utiliza- 
tion for the development of local in- 
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dustry, in coordination with the gen- . 


eral plan. 

Rapid as is the industrial advance 
of the Soviet Union it will be long 
before it catches up with the swiftly 
growing requirements of the Soviet 
people. Soviet ingenuity is meeting 
that situation. Railroad lines and 
electrical transmission lines are being 
led into undeveloped regions, but in 
the meanwhile gas generator tractors, 
trucks and automobiles using wood 
shavings, wood briquettes, and other 
local fuels are providing an alternative 
modern form of transport and power. 
While the Soviet Union is catching up 
on road building its automobile indus- 
try does not wait. Various types of 
“eo everywhere” cars, capable of ford- 
ing shallow streams and surviving any 
kind of road are being built. Local 
industries, everywhere, are not waiting 
for the new canals to be dug, the new 
railroads to be built, or for their fuel 
needs to be given the right of way over 
existing lines. They are developing 
bituminous coal beds, or processing the 
peat in their bogs into fuel, or extract- 
ing oil from the local shales, recover- 
ing at the same time, a valuable by- 
product, tar useful in road building. 
The most efficient stills for the extrac- 
tion of oil from shale are of Soviet 
make. 

One of the features of last year’s 
agricultural exhibition in Moscow 
were two types of micro hydro-electric 
stations, small generators that could 
draw power even from brooks. One 
type was stationary; the other could be 
placed on a float and moved to new 
positions on the stream as convenience 
required. ‘Thus ways were devised for 
farmers, in isolated regions, to elec- 
trify their houses, barns and machine 
shops while waiting for construction 
crews erecting local stations or riggers 
of transmission lines, to come their 
way. 


Soviet Agriculture Keeps Pace 


Tremendous as has been the rise of 
Soviet industry, Soviet agriculture has 
shown an even more striking advance. 
The progress in agriculture has taken 
two directions, an advance in output 
and income and simultaneously in hu- 
man dignity. ‘The former “idiocy” 
of farm life, with an illiterate and su- 
perstitious peasantry chained to a 
dreary round of exhausting and unpro- 
ductive toil, has became a thing of the 
past. Today the gap between city and 
country has narrowed to a scarcely per- 
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ceptible line. The collective farms 
have schools, libraries, auditoriums and 
even hospital equipment, and radio 
and other forms of direct communi- 
cation with the centers. 

An important factor in this trans- 
formation of agriculture was the elim- 
ination of all forms of exploitation, 
leaving no farmer without land. An- 
other factor was the consolidation of 
the 20,000,000 tiny and poorly worked 
farms into 243,000 efficient, modern- 
ized kolhozi (collective farms) with 
the farmer members pooling their re- 
sources, and through cooperation en- 
abled to make use of the latest discov- 
eries and the most highly developed 
techniques in agriculture. By this ra- 
tional organization of agriculture the 
collective farmer obtained the leisure, 
the opportunity and the means to rise 


_to continuously higher levels of mate- 


rial welfare and culture. At the same 
time it created the necessary material 
conditions for the rehabilitation even 
of the kulak, who has been. reeducated 
into an honest and useful member of 
society—worker or collective farmer 
—even if, in many cases, he first had 
to be transplanted to new surround- 
ings. 

In nine years, 1929-1938, the state 
appropriations for the collective farms 
totalled 17,203,000,000 rubles. A 
sum nearly as large, 15,452,000,000, 
was reinvested by the farms from their 
income. This enormous investment 
equipped Soviet agriculture with the 
most modern machinery and tools, and 
provided for the army of thousands of 
scientific workers who have taken up 
leading positions in the work of the 
collective farms. 

6,476 machine tractor stations, 
483,500 tractors, 153,800 combines, 
195,800 trucks, were servicing Soviet 
agriculture on January Ist, 1939. At 
the same time Soviet agriculture was 
employing 45,555 farming specialists 
with college degrees, including 19,040 
agronomists, 6,103 livestock specialists, 
7,134 veterinarians, 8,020 engineers, 
560 economists, 1,639 instructors for 
the farmers in the fields, 3,059 miscel- 
laneous specialists, 87 scientific re- 
search agricultural institutes, and 303 
experiment stations employing 8,494 
college trained specialists were devoted 
to the advancement of agriculture in 


1939. 
A Scientific Agriculture 


Soviet agriculture now holds first 
place in the world in progressive and 
scientific methods of production. Due 








to the socialist form of organization of 
the industry the mechanized equipment 
of agriculture is servicing a much 
greater portion of the total area under 
cultivation than any other country in 
the world. 

The collectivization of agriculture, 
its equipment with modern agricultural 
machinery and tools, and the introduc- 
tion of scientific methods of produc- 
tion and socialist planning have been 
reflected first in the practical elimina- 
tion of the traditional periodic fam- 
ines. Even during the worst drought 
years the USSR has been getting fair 
crops, larger than the good crops in 
pre-revolutionary years. Yields of 
agricultural production have continu- 
ally increased. The total grain crop 
in one of the best pre-revolutionary 


year of 1913 amounted to only 80.1 


million tons; in 1933 the grain crop 
was 89.8 million tons; in 1939 accord- 
ing to estimates it was approximately 
126 million tons. The grain crop of 
1939 was accordingly 57 per cent high- 
er than in 1913 and 40 per cent great- 
er than in 1933. 

Characteristic are the reports from 
the Ukraine, which is one of the lead- 
ing Soviet agricultural regions. Live- 
stock increases as of January 1, 1940, . 
over January 1, 1938, were 39 per 
cent in long horned cattle, 28 per cent 
in hogs, and 56.5 per cent in sheep and 
goats. ‘The figures cover only the col- 
lective herds. The individually owned 
stock showed a comparable increase. 

The tractor brigades rolled up im- 
pressive performances. One tractor 
brigade, for example, worked 1310 
hectares (about 3,250 acres) per 15 
h.p. tractor, as compared with 750 hec- 
tares (about 1875 acres) the previous 
year. And they accomplished this task 
on less fuel, than the year before. 

Especially significant in recent agri- 
cultural developments in the Soviet 
Union was the fact that the enormous 
area of 14,718,000 hectares (about 
32,800,000 acres) was sown with 
yarovized (or vernalized) seed. Yaro- 
vization is the process of pre-treatment 


- of seed by moisture and heat, which 


converts winter grains into spring 
grains, considerably accelerating the 
growing period and reducing the risks 
of frost damage. It was developed by 


the Soviet geneticist; T. D. Lysenko, 
and is considered one of the great re- 
cent discoveries of agricultural science. 
' Increase in farm labor productivity 
has been very rapid. A recent investi- 
gation (Pravda, December 2, 1939) 
has shown that labor productivity on 
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farms increased threefold 


collective 


from 1922-25 to 1937-38. 


Advances in Culture 


For people to whom human progress 
and culture are matters of high im- 


portance, valid evidence of the Soviet 


advance is presented in the increased 
Soviet cultural and social services. 

During the period of 1933-1938, 
20,607 new school buildings were 
erected in the Soviet Union, including 
16,353 in rural districts, accommodat- 
ing close to six million children. The 
pupils in elementary schools practically 
tiebled as compared with the pre-revo- 
lutionary period, while the number in 
secondary schools increased 16 times, 
and in universities and colleges in- 
creased almost five times. During the 
school year, 1938-1939, there were 21,- 
333,500 pupils in the elementary schools 
of the Soviet Union, 12,236,800 pupils 
in the secondary schools, and 602,900 
students in colleges and universities, 
making a total of 34,173,200 full- 
time students in all the schools of the 
country. During the last five years 
alone, the number of full-time students 
increased by 43.5 per cent. In addi- 
tion there were over 13,000,000 part- 
time students, correspondence school 
students, etc., making a total of over 
47,000,000 people receiving some type 
of school education during the school 
year of 1938-1939. 

It should be noted that the propor- 
tion of women students in schools of 
higher learning during the last school 
year was 43 per cent as against 28 per 
cent in 1928. 

Another way of measuring the rapid 
strides made by the Soviet Union in 
the cultural field is by the per capita 
expenditures devoted to educational, 
social and cultural purposes. The fol- 
lowing figures tell the story. 


TOTAL. EXPENDITURES BY THE STATE 

AND SUBSIDIARY SOCIAL ORGANIZA- 

TIONS FOR CULTURAL PURPOSES, PER 
CAPITA (IN RUBLES) 





1937 in 

Percentages 
1932 1937 of 1932 
Education...... 38.64 127.35 330% 
Health... 2c... 12.69 60.16 474% 
Social Security.. 10.40 47.23 454% 
MOS 6k 61.73 234.74 380% 


The per capita expenditures of the 
Soviet Union for education and cul- 
ture have accordingly increased four 
times during the five year period from 
1932-37, amounting in the latter year 
to 234.74 rubles per each man, wo- 
man and child of its vast population. 
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The Standard of Living Rises 


The progress of Soviet economy is 
reflected in the growing general wel- 
fare of the Soviet people. Both the 
number of workers and employees and 
their wages have increased rapidly, the 
total rising to 27,800,000 in 1938 as 
against 22,300,000 in 1933 and only 
11,400,000 in 1913. As compared 
with the pre-war period, the number 
of workers and employees increased 
practically two and a half times, while 
during the last five years the increase 
amounted to almost 25 per cent. The 
wages of the workers have increased 
even more rapidly. In 1938 the aver- 
age wage of the Soviet workers and 
employees amounted to 3,467 rubles 
a year as against 1,566 rubles in 1933. 
During this five year period wages 
have accordingly increased by two and 
a quarter times. 

Retail sales in 1939 amounted to 
163 billion rubles as against 140 bil- 
lion rubles in 1938, 126 billion rubles 
in 1937, and only 50 billion rubles in 
1933. During the last year alone, re- 
tail sales of meat increased by 39 per 
cent, of poultry by 48.6 per cent, of 
canned goods by 34.2 per cent, of mac- 
aroni by 36.7 per cent, of leather foot- 
wear by 14.9 per cent, of silk fabrics 
by 11.6 per cent. 

The production of granulated sugar 
reached 2,500,000 tons in 1938 as 
against 995,000 tons in 1933. The 
output of bread and bakery products 
increased: from 8,000,000 tons in 1933 
to 16,600,000 tons in 1938. An in- 
vestigation, early in 1939, of the actual 
consumption of 127 typical families of 
textile workers of the Moscow region 
showed that from 1933 to 1938 the 
consumption of sugar by each family 
increased 1.8 times, the consumption 
of meat and meat products, 2.2 times, 
of butter—2.1 times, of milk—2.5 
times, of fruits and berries—2.8 times, 
of eggs—more than 11 times. The 
production of all kinds of consumption 
goods of the type considered as sec- 
ondary necessities, such as cameras, 
radio receivers, gramaphones, records, 
pianos, electric irons, bicycles, etc., in- 
creased, from 1933 to 1938, by any- 
where from 4 to 14 times. 

What a survey of Soviet economy 
shows is a whole people joined in vast, 
collaborative labor, rid of any exploi- 
tation. 

Building Socialism offers tasks and 
ambitions that make the dreams of im- 
perialists appear doubly trivial and 
criminal. The building of Socialism 





has brought the Soviet people advances 
in material welfare, in security, in 
culture that are unprecedented in hu- 
man history. The building of Social- 
ism can best go on in peace; and this 
is why peace is so basic a part of So- 
viet policy. 


AN AMERICAN WORKER 
(Continued from page 29) 


qualified technical inspector. Her 
wages have been raised from 200 ru- 
bles to 600 rubles a month. I think 
the request of Comrade Anokena not 
to put her on the ballot should not be 
complied with. I think she should go 
on the ballot, because I think she 
would be a conscientious member of 
the plant committee.” A vote is taken 
by a show of hands and Comrade An- 
okena is put on the ballot. 

Then Comrade Bogdanov gets up 
to discuss Comrade Ivanov who has 
already been questioned. He says: 

“I know Comrade Ivanov well and 
personally I don’t think he should go 
on the ballot for the factory commit- 
tee. He-was foreman of the Assembly 
Department and used some high speed 
steel to make common screw drivers 
when he could have used a cheaper 
grade of steel. This was brought to 
his attention and he tried to wiggle 
out of it. He claims that he didn’t 
know it was high speed steel. But I 
am convinced that he knew what he 
was doing and for some reason or 
other economizing our steel didn’t 
seem important to him, which indi- 
cates that he is not a very sincere So- 
viet person. Also, he was very close 
to our former manager who was 
proven to be an enemy of the people, 
a wrecker. He denied this association 
at first, but later he had to admit it. 
So my conclusion is that Comrade 
Ivanov is not honest and therefore I 
think he should not be put on the bal- 
lot.” More discussion; the member- 
ship votes not to put Comrade Ivanov 
on the ballot. 

The vote for the new factory com- 
mittee is by secret ballot. After the 
election is over, the meeting recon- 
venes to announce the election results. 
The workers speak on what they think 
the new factory committee should do. 
The question is brought up, for exam- 
ple, of physical culture. The factory 
committee is asked to stimulate more 
interest in it. 

The members also discuss what im- 
provements should be made around the 
factory, in the school, that new safety 
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devices are needed for such and such 
machines, what the new committee 
should do to try to increase production, 
what should be done to organize new 
rest homes or to try to increase the 
number of workers attending them. 

In that way we workers, through 
our trade union, shared in the running 
of our factory; in that way our life in 
the factory contributed to our health, 
to our education, to our relaxation, 
made us feel self confident and useful 
members of society. 


A VITAL DISCOVERY 
(Continued from page 8) 


clinics and hospitals, research institutes 
and sanatoria, always increasing in 
number and variety, and accessible to 
the whole of the population without 
class or racial discrimination. 

This success is due to there being 
no enemy party. ‘The General Coun- 
cil of Trade Unions, who take an 
active part in state planning, and are 
the supreme authority for settling 
wage rates, know that the amount 
available each year for wages and 
salaries will be estimated according to 
the past productivity of the workers 
by hand and brain. Hence the trade 
unions have started what is called 
“socialist emulation”; each individual 
in each plant competes with other indi- 
viduals and other plants, in seeking to 
produce more commodities for the wages 
received. They are all equally anxious to 
use any method of remuneration, or to 
introduce any machinery, lessening ef- 
fort and increasing productivity. What 
is even more surprising is the device of 
“patronage.” If one factory has beaten 
another factory in the race for in- 
creased production, it is in honor bound 
to send its best men, and even provide 
machines, to bring the other factory 
up to the level of production. ‘This 
sounds romantic. But as the amount 
to be distributed depends on the total 
production during the past year of all 
the workers in all the plants, it is in 
the interests of each plant to increase 
the productivity of every other plant. 
That is obvious. And here we touch 
on the scale of values, the code of 
conduct, which inspires the planned 
production for community consump- 
tion. The dominant motive in every- 
one’s life ought to be, not the pecuniary 
self-interest of each individual, but the 
wealth and consequent well-being of 
all the people, all the time. For it is 


clear that every man starts adult life 
in debt to the community in which he 
has been born and bred, cared for, fed 
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and clothed, educated and entertained. 
Anyone who, to the extent of his abil- 
ity, does less than his share of work, 
and takes a full share of the wealth 
produced in the community is con- 
sidered a thief and is treated as such. 
On the other hand, those who do more 
than their share of the work that is 
useful to the community, who invent 
or explore, who excel in the arts and 
crafts, who are able and devoted 
leaders in production or administration, 
are not only provided with every 
pecuniary or other facility for pursuing 
their chosen careers, but are also hon- 
oured as heroes and publicly proclaimed 
as patterns of behaviour. 

Thus, in planned production for 
community consumption, the secular 
and the religious are one. The good 
life at which the citizen aims is the 
life that is beneficial to all his fellow 
men, irrespective of age or sex, religion 
or race. 


SOVIET SCIENCE 
(Continued from page 23) 


One must conclude from the fore- 
going figures that: 

1. The USSR is the only country 
which increased markedly its scientific 
output since the last world war (at 
least in the chemical sciences). 

2. This cannot be accounted for 
merely by the industrialization of the 
country, since Japan too was rapidly 
industrialized during the same period; 
yet its scientific output increased only 
slightly. 

3. Poland (which was part of old 
Russia before the Revolution and can 
thus serve as a “control” for the social- 
economic experiment carried out by 
the Soviet Union) made no progress 
at all for the last ten years, the period 
during which the contribution of the 
Soviet Union increased at a most phe- 
nomenal rate. 

4. The marked decline in the scientif- 
ic output of Germany, particularly after 
the advent of the Nazis and a similar 
decline in fascist Italy, knocks all pegs 
from under the argument that there is 
a fundamental similarity (or even 
identity) between the USSR and the 
fascist states. While the contribution 
of Nazi Germany has declined to about 
50 per cent of its pre-world war value 
and that of fascist Italy to about 38 
per cent, the contribution of the USSR 
increased by more than 600 per cent. 
The case for Soviet chemistry is sum- 
marized by the editor: “Russia has 
come forward in chemical activity in 
impressive manner, This was a matter 








of almost painful realization with us 
even before the figures were assembled 
because so few American chemists read 
the Russian language. I wonder if 
chemists will not have to begin to 
study Russian.” 


The remarkable achievements of 
Soviet science stand out especially 
when we compare the statistical data 
for the USSR with those of Poland 
(the “control”) for the same year. 
According to the information compiled 
by the Kosciuszko Foundation for 
Memorial Scholarships and the Pro- 
motion of Intellectual and Cultural 
Relations between Poland and the 
United States, during the school year 
1938-39, “there were in Poland five 
full-fledged government supported uni- 
versities, two really excellent poly- 
technical institutes, a mining academy, 
and twenty other higher institutions 
of learning—with a total enrollment 
of 50,000 students. . . . The entire 
teaching staff of all the universities 
and other higher institutions of learn- 
ing consisted of 566 full professors, 
258 associate professors, 455 instruc- 
tors and 701 lecturers (mostly young 
Ph.D.’s.)” 

Note that the population of the 

USSR in 1938 (approx. 170,000,000) 
was approximately five times as large 
as that of Poland (32,000,000). 
However, in the same year the So- 
viet Union had more than 12 times 
as many college students attending 
more than 25 times as many universi- 
ties and colleges, and taught by 40 
times as many college teachers (figures 
for the universities of the Soviet Union 
are given in preceding paragraphs). 
As a matter of fact, the total number 
of college and university students in 
the USSR in 1938 (603,000) was 
greater (by 43 per cent) than the total 
number of college students in Germany, 
England, France, Italy, and Japan 
taken together (420,000) even though 
the total number of the inhabitants 
in those countries was far greater 
(over 250,000,000, excluding the colo- 
nies) than in the Soviet Union. 
_ Remember that the primary pre- 
requisite for the perpetuation of a re- 
pressive regime, is an ignorant, docile 
population. In fact fascist and semi- 
fascist countries are characterized chief- 
ly by sharp retrenchment in the social 
services and limitation of educational 
opportunities and scientific research. 
The inparalleled development of 
scientific research and education in the 
USSR makes any talk of repression 
ridiculous. : 
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4. famous books 


—not reprints, not 
paper bound, but the 
original cloth edi- 
tions—for practically 
the cost of one! 


By special arrangements with the 
publishers we are able to offer these 
four books to our readers for only 
$2.00. Three are outstanding novels 
by Soviet writers; the fourth a clas- 
sic of reportage on Soviet life. All 
are books you will treasure for your 
library. Take advantage of this un- 
precedented offer and get them now! 


These are the books: 


I LOVE, by A. Avdeyenko, which 
the New Republic called “a fine ex- 
ample of the strong and vigorous 
literature a healthy social structure 
can breed.” 


THE IRON FLOOD, by A. Serafim- 
ovich. “A virile picture,” “a stir- 
ring story” is the way the reviewers 
characterize this realistic novel of 


the Civil War. 


BRUSSKI: THE SOIL RE- 
DEEMED, by A. Panferov, is the 
classic Soviet novel of collectiviza- 
tion, showing it in stirring terms of 
human drama, pitched on an epic 
scale. 


MEN OF SIBERIA, by Hugo 
Huppert. With powerful realism a 
noted German writer describes the 
construction of the Kuzbas, the huge 
industrial giant created in far away 
Siberia. 


The eupply is limited. Make sure 
of. getting your copies by mailing in 
this coupon today. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, Special Book Offer 
Dept., 114 E. 32 Street, New York, N. Y. 





Please send me the four books listed above 
for which I enclose $2.00. 
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Ben Thomas’ Son Describes His 
Soviet School 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I was four years old when we went to the 
Soviet Union. We came there in 1931. 
First we went to Rostov-on-Don. I don’t 
remember much about the first three years 
we were there. I remember it was a nice 
city, and I had lots. of friends, and I was 
well and had a good time. 

In 1931 I came to Moscow. Moscow is a 
big city. I began to go to school there. In 
Rostov-on-Don I went to the kindergarten. 
The school in Moscow was fine. The teach- 
ers act like friends of. the children. I 
learned very well. In the summer many of 
the children go away to camp. I went to 
camp every summer. If children stayed in 
the city, they went to the park. They went 
on outings. They played soccer and volley 
ball. So all the children came back in the 
fall, healthy, strong and sunburnt and full 
of enthusiasm. 

I was in the fifth year of school when I 
left the Soviet Union. In the first and sec- 
ond year we learned arithmetic, reading and 
writing; in the third and fourth year we also 
learned geography, history and natural his- 
tory; in the fifth grade we began studying 
botany. 

I like the Soviet schools better than the 
American schools. You could talk to your 
teacher like a friend. You could ask any 
questions, even personal questions, just like 
a friend. 

In the apartment house where we lived 
I enjoyed going to the children’s Red Cor- 
ner. This is the room where the children 
come to read the newspapers, play chess, or 
checkers or dominoes. In the warm weather 
we had the Red Corner out in the garden. 
There were fifty children in the house and 
we always had good times. I learned to 
play chess. We were all friends and we 
went to the circus and the theaters and the 
movies together. The pictures I liked most 
were “Lenin in October” and “Lenin in 1918” 
and “Chapayev” and “Shchors.” 

I remember especially May Day and No- 
vember 7th, when the whole city was march- 
ing. We marched too and in Red Square 
we saw Stalin and his colleagues. 

I will tell you more about my life in the So- 
viet Union in another letter 

Pioneer’s greetings, 
John Reed Thomas 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Congratulations! 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

My congratulations on your admirable 
and indispensable work in the cause of truth, 
and all good wishes. 

Ferdinanda W. Reed 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


For a 60-Page Magazine 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

I’d like to say that the only fault I find 
with SRT is that there’s not enough read- 
ing matter in it. I read it in one evening! 
I suggest that hereafter SRT consist of no 
less than 60 pages. This should be possible 
by using cheaper paper. 

A. Otlin 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





“Truth i in Each and Every 
Article” 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 
In such precarious times as these, it is 
very distressing to face a unanimously preju- 
diced press on the subject of Soviet Russia. 
That is why we all await your magazine 
with great anticipation—we know in it alone 
shall we be privileged to read the truth. 
Undoubtedly your publication is the best 
obtainable. Variety in subjects; able con- 
tributors, who know their subject; a nota- 
ble exclusion of superfluous adjectives, such 
as are so abundant in the “kept press”; but 
above all—truth—in each and every article! 
Being especially interested in the field of 
medicine, I again congratulate you upon the 
excellent series of articles by Dr. Sigerist 
concerning medical conditions in the USSR. 
They proved an interesting follow up on 
his book and also on “Red Medicine” by 
Newsholme. It is without doubt that I say 
Soviet Russia is today the only nation run- 
ning. its entire society on a truly “Scien- © 
tific’ basis. We hope always to have your 
magazine with us. 
Thanking you for telling your readers 
the truth, I am 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


A Ray Through the Clouds of 
Confusion 


Mary K eating 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

Please find enclosed Postal Order for $1.50 
for the renewal of my subscription to your 
invaluable magazine. I just couldn’t get 
along without it. It is a bright ray of sun- 
shine penetrating the dark clouds of war 
and confusion. 

When I have read each copy I lend them 
to others who read them. I-am trying to 
get some renewals but work is so slack at 
the plant, that they have no spare cash for 
papers, but I will keep on trying. 

Constant Reader 
Worcester, Mass. 


For the Circulation Drive Fund 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

I wish every success for the splendid work 
of Sovrer Russia Topay in spreading the 
truth about the Soviet Union. 

The enclosed five dollars is a donation to 
the circulation drive fund in memory of my 
sister Fania. 

Paula 


New York, N. Y. 








F.A PRINTING CORP. 
445 Saw Mill River Road, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
8 
We specialize in printing for 
organizations. Quality work at 


reasonable prices. Union shop. 
Estimates on work gladly furnished. 
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Do You Get Your Facts 


On World Issues First Hand? 


More than ever before in human history spoken eign to you and you have to wait until they are 
words are the decisive factor in human destiny. _ translated and interpreted for you? Is your in- 
From thecapitalsofadozennations, spokenwords formation on world events direcl, first hand, 
ina dozenlanguagesareflashedtous,determining original, authenlic? 


for us war or peace, truth, rumor or falsehood. 


Understand the spoken and written words in 


Do you understand these words? Or are they for- any foreign language by the quick, easy help of 


LINGUAPHONE 


The World-Famous Foreign Language Master 


KALTENBORN SAYS: 


‘*Hitler in his 
speech spoke of 
possible internal 
treachery against 
which he warned 
the Reich. In the 
official English 
translation re- 
leased by the Ger- 
. man Government 
this slain reference to possible 
internal opposition was omitted. 
This again demonstrates the ad- 
vantage and importance of being 
able to understand foreign broad- 
casts in the original language.” 


WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


BURTON RASCOE—“Your method is 
the most painless I have ever encoun- 
tered. My wife and daughter have turned 
their French lessons into a series of de- 
lightful evenings. Linguaphone has be- 
come a family event.” 


SINCLAIR LEWIS—The famous nov- 
elist, who is a student of the Swedish and 
Italian Courses, has turned instinctively 
to Linguaphone whenever the need arose 
for quick proficiency in a foreign lan- 
guage. 


PAUL ROBESON—“I have used many 
of your courses, including Russian, Ger- 
man and French. I now find my records 
indispensable and amazingly helpful.” 


VIRGINIA PAGE—“After a few les- 
sons of my French course, I am con- 
vinced that this is the easiest and most 
delightful way to learn a language that 
could possibly be imagined.” 

MRS. F. CORLIES MORGAN—“I 
have at last finished the Linguaphone 
Italian Course and I assure you it has 
been a great pleasure to go through it.” 





SEND FOR FREE BOOK telling the whole story of 
Linguaphone, how it was made, who made it and what students 
say about it. NO OBLIGATION. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


44 BR.C.A. Building 








In your own home you can at once ville, Rome, Géttingen, etc., etc.— 
hear the words in any foreign lan- §madeLINGUAPHONE thescientifi- 
guage you choose, know precisely _ cally streamlined method for learning 
what they mean and learn to speak _ to speak, read, write and understand 
them and undersiand them without _a foreign language. It brings a living 
any intermediary. voice into your own home, that speaks 
to you, and repeals to you, clearly and 
distinctly, as though you had a pri- 
vate tutor at your side. 


By this new, amazing Linguaphone 
method you merely LISTEN a few 
minutes a day, follow a simple text 
and in an incredibly short time be- 
come master of a vocabulary of 3000 
most essential words—more than 
enough to understand almost any 
conversation or broadcast. 


To speak a foreign language quickly 
and correctly a million men and 
women in all walks of life have turned 
to LINGUAPHONE. Travelers, 
teachers, writers, engineers, business 
LINGUAPHONE is the most nota- _men, importers and exporters, Army 
able advance of this century in mod- and Navy men, diplomatic service 
ernizing the study of foreign lan- employees, singers, movie and radio 
guages. A faculty of 250 of the fore- _ stars, actors, in addition to many 
most professors of languages con- high school and college students— 
nected with the great universities of all have found LINGUAPHONE the 
the world—Oxford, Cambridge, The sure key to progress in mastering a 
Sorbonne, Columbia, Madrid, Se- foreign language. 


LINGUAPHONE HOME STUDY COURSES 


FRENCH SPANISH PORTUGUESE 
GERMAN ITALIAN POLISH 
RUSSIAN IRISH DUTCH 
SWEDISH GREEK ENGLISH* 
LATIN JAPANESE ‘e PERSIAN 
CHINESE ESPERANTO CZECH 
BENGALI FINNISH HEBREW 
HINDUSTANI EFFIK AFRIKAANS 
HAUSA ARABIC MALAY 


*American as well as British pronunciation 
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44 A. Building, New York City 
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Showing new 


boundaries 
in Finland 


and former 


Poland— 





“LATEST COLORED MAPS OF ALL THE WORLD 
|__ GAZETTEER — PICTURES - FLAGS - COMPLETE INDEX 











New self-revising 
Atlas and Gazetteer 
— free, with a year's 
subscription 














N its book subscription offers SOVIET 
| RUSSIA TODAY always seeks to bring to 
its readers important and vital books, that help 
to make clear what is happening in the world 


today. 


With the whirlwind political changes, with a 
war that moves over the map of Europe and 
casts sinister shadows over the map of the entire 
world, a new, up-to-date atlas is an indis- 


pensable aid. 


For this reason SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
arranged with the publishers for a limited 


quantity of the new Hammond’s 1940 Atlas and 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
Dept. H2, 114 East 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY for one year and a copy of Hammond’s 
CL] New 


Self-Revising Atlas and Gazetteer. I enclose $1.50. 


Gazetteer. It contains 48 pages, size 914” by 
1214”, with 32 pages of maps in color. Quick 
reference tables make geographical and other 
data, readily available. There is a supplement 
of photographs showing views from all parts of 


the world. 


The Atlas contains a coupon entitling the 
user to a supplement, indicating the official new 


boundaries, after peace is declared. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY is pleased to 
have the opportunity to provide new subscribers 


with this serviceable new Atlas. 


Limited offer — 
make sure of 
Renewal your copy by 
mailing in this 
blank NOW— 
va 
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